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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Storm Centers: Burma (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 


Burma is one of the critical points in 
Asia because of the danger of Commu- 
nist penetration resulting from the com- 
plicated civil war in Burma. There is 
danger that the new nation of Burma 
may commit suicide through its many 
internal quarrels. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Compare Burma’s current situa- 
tion with that in Viet Nam (“Storm 
Centers,” Nov. 2 issue). In what re- 
spects are the two countries alike? How 
do they differ? 

2. “Burma would have been better 
off if it had under British 
rule.” Do you agree? Defend your point 
of view. 

3. What is Burma’s 
the world food problem? 


remained 


importance in 


How We Live in Pakistan (p. 15) 


Two Moslem young people of Pakis- 
tan describe their lives. One is an or- 
phan boy who supports his eight-year- 
old sister by hard work on a farm. The 
other is the daughter of a government 
official, who follows English customs in 
many ways. 


Guidance Features (pp. 28-29) 


“A Way With Figures” on page 28 
is an interview with an accountant. It 
will be of interest to students planning 
for careers and can be used in voca- 
tional programs. “Ask Gay 
Head” on page 29 is a regular column 
which gives advice on teen-age social 
and manners problems. 


guidance 


A & P in Court (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 


Antitrust legislation, embodied in the 
Sherman Act of 1890 and the Clayton 
Act of 1914, was made necessary by 


unfair business practices which re- 
strained competition. Beginning in the 
late 1930s the Government's drive 
against illegal trusts was revived. 

Currently the antitrust division is 
proceeding against the A & P, one of 
the leading chain-store companies. The 
Government seeks to break A & P into 
smaller units. The Government con- 
tends that the company has been re- 
straining trade unfairly by forcing sup- 
pliers to furnish goods at cut prices and 
by cutting prices in its retail stores be- 
low cost in some areas for the purpose 
of forcing competing stores out of busi- 
ness. The Department of Justice points 
out that A & P paid a $175,000 fine in 
1946 when it was found guilty of de- 
stroying competition in the grocery 
business. 

A & P’s defense, according to a state- 
ment by an independent business or- 
ganization, is that it is an efficient, large- 
scale distributor that is being penalized 
for its bigness. If some practices are ob- 
jectionable the company can eliminate 
them under existing law without being 
required to dissolve into smaller units. 
Dissolution will hurt the interests of 
consumers, the 110,000 loval employees 
of A & P, farms and factories which 


supply A & P, and thousands of work- 
ers in other businesses which depend 
upon A & P to distribute their product. 
Aims 

1. To have pupils weigh the argu- 
ments for and against the Department 
of Justice’s request to the courts that the 
A & P be broken into smaller units. 

2. To have students consider the 
general problem of government regula- 
tion of business. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did the Federal Government 
pass laws for the regulation of business 
in the 1890s? 

2. The current prosecution of the 
A & P is one in a long series of Govern- 
ment actions against businesses charged 
with unfair restraint of trade. Do you 
agree? Defend your answer. 

3. Why should you as a consumer be 
particularly interested in the outcome of 
the case against the A & P? 


Activities 

1. Discuss the A & P case with your 
parents or other adults. If possible, have 
them read the article in World Week. 
Report to the class on whether they fa- 
vor the A & P or the Government in this 
case and the reasons for their point of 
view. 
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The “reluctant reader” is a problem in any classroom, especially if he 
has adult interests but is unable to read on the adult level. 

Such readers, however, are intrigued by booklets like Adventure into 
the Past (see insert in center of this issue). Here is an easy-to-read picture 
story of Freedom in America; of the Industrial Revolution and the benefits 
and developments which have come from it. 

Adventure into the Past is the story of two modern teen-agers who visit 
g, Virginia, where they discover that the teen-ager of 
the “good old days” lived a lain life of hard work without the modern 
conveniences now enjoyed by millions of our citizens. 

On page 4-T is a guide for a lesson plan based on the text of Adventure 
into the Past. For references of material to use in connection with this 
lesson, see ‘Tools for Teachers” on page 3-T in the October 26 issue of 


IN READING 
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2-T 


2. Report to the class on an out- 
standing antitrust case of the early 
1900s. For the story of the prosecution 
of the Standard Oil Company, in 1911, 
see The United States Since 1865, by 
L. M. Hacker and B. Kendrick, pages 
282-87. For an interesting account of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s relations with the 
trusts read his An Autobiography, Ch. 
XII (“The Big Stick and the Square 
Deal”). 


References 

“The Challenge to the Chains,” 
ior Scholastic, Nov. 18, 1946. 

Chain Stores—Pro and Con. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 40 (1940). 

Cartels or Free Enterprise, by Thur- 
man Arnold. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
N». 103 (1945). 

“Enforcing Antitrust,” by H. A. Berg- 
son. Fortune, August, 1949, p. 117. 


Sen- 


World Calendar (p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 


Our present time system, the Grego- 
rian calendar, is not entirely adequate. 
Each year begins on a different day. 
There is an unequal number of days 
in each quarter. Therefore railroads 
must ne their schedules annually 
at considerable cost, business analysts 
find it difficult to compare quarters, 
trade forecasts are difficult because hol- 
idays fall on different days each year. 
The World Calendar Association is 
pressing the United Nations for reform 
of the calendar so that these difficulties 
can be eliminated. It proposes a calen- 
dar with the present 12 months, but di- 
vides the year into four even quarters. 

Calendar making goes back to the 
ancient Egyptians, who divided the 
year into 12 thirty-day months, with 
five feast days at the end. Practices va- 
ried among Mayans, Hebrews, Moham- 
medans, and Romans. In establishing 
our present calendar, in 1582, Pope 
Gregory XIII directed that 10 days aft- 
er October 4 be lopped off so that Octo- 
ber 5, 1582, became October 15. 

You won't feel the same about calen- 
dars after reading this article. 


Activities 

1. Write the script for a radio broad- 
cast in which the proposal of the World 
Calendar Association is made meaning- 
ful to the public. 

2. Panel discussion by two members 
of the class who take opposing points of 
view on the proposal to adopt the 
World Calendar Association’s plan for 
revising the calendar; followed by ques- 
tions from the class. 


“Ask Gay Head”; 


Coming Up! 


in future issues 
November 16, 1949 


Special Issue on “Point Four” 
U. S. proposals; survey of world’s un- 
derdeveloped areas (with map); United 
Nations action; examples of U. S. 
“know-how” in action abroad; Pro-and- 
Con: Can We Afford to Share Our 
Technical Knowledge with the World? 
Also: Storm Centers—the Gulf of 
Guinea (Africa); four news pages; 


“Think It Through!” 


NovemLer 23, 1949 
No Issue—Thanksgiving Holiday 











Every Student’s Key to World 
News 
(Special Issue, Oct. 5, 1949) 


Many opportunities will present 
themselves during the course of the 
term to use our special issue for refer- 
ence purposes. Some examples follow: 

1. In considering the A & P article 
in this issue (p. 10), pupils may be re- 
ferred to the brief biography of our At- 
torney General in the Oct. 5 issue, p. 6. 
They can gain additional information 
by looking at explanations of the work 
of the Federal Trade Commission, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission under 
“Uncle Sam’s ‘Alphabet Agencies’” 
(Oct. 5, p. 8). 

2. In considering the procedures by 
which the U. N. would act on the pro- 
posal to adopt the revised calendar (see 
article in this issue, p. 12), pupils may 
be directed to the section on the U. N. 
in our Oct. 5 issue. 

Most articles in regular issues can be 
supplemented by reference to “Your 
Key to Understanding the News.” 


What Do Teen-Agers Think of 
Their Future Chances? (p. 18) 


Aim 

To encourage your pupils to do some 
hard constructive thinking about their 
chances for success after they leave 
high school. 


Motivation 

Do you go along with Irvin when he 
says, “It seems to me that if we [teen- 
agers] have opportunity we can make 
our own security”? 
Topics for Discussion 

What is your opinion on some of the 
crucial issues raised in this discussion: 
(a) Military training; (b) education 


for life in public schools today; (c) 
good wages and job security vs. oppor- 
tunity and service? Be specific. What 
does the term democracy mean to you? 
Do you agree with Angelo that being 
born in the slums automatically limits 
a youth’s chances for success and per- 
sonal fulfillment? Why or why not? 
Have you any constructive suggestions 
as to what can be done to (a) make 
courses in your school more interesting 
and worthwhile for a greater number 
of pupils; (b) bring the schools in your 
community closer to the people and the 
people closer to the schools? 


Activities 

1. In cooperation with one of the 
social studies teachers, begin a series 
of oral English projects in your class. 
These might take the form of (a) in- 
dividual reports or (b) panel discus- 
sions on current topics of interest to 
teen-agers. Examples: strikes, Selective 
Service, Federal aid for poor but 
worthy students who want further edu- 
cation after graduating from high school. 

2. Again in cooperation with ‘one of 
the social studies teachers, organize a 
group of community “field trips” for 
your pupils. The objective is to give 
them an opportunity to study civic 
groups in action; for example: the Park 
Commission, the Board of Education, 
courts, the legislature. Have them eval- 
uate their impressions in oral or written 
reports. 


Radio Play (p. 20) 


“These Things Are America” is a dra- 
matic radio play suitable for classroom 
production without advance prepara- 
tion. The chorus gives an opportunity 
for shy or inarticulate students to par- 
ticipate by singing or humming. 

Point out to students that radio plays 
are not written to be read silently. That 
is why writers of radio plays follow few 
of the orthodox rules of punctuation. 
The chief purpose of punctuatidn in a 
radio play is to show the actors how to 
read their lines aloud—when to pause, 
which words to emphasize. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 


I. Burma: A. Correct items are 1, 3, 8. 
B. Correct items are 1, 2, 5. C. 1, China; 
2, Irrawaddy; 3, Karens. 

Il. A & P in Court: A. a-1; b-3; c-4; 
d-2. B. a-4; b-1; c-2; d-5; e-3. C. 1-P; 2-P; 
38-C; 4-C. 

III. World Calendar: a-3; b-2; c-3; d-2. 

Word Game: Be a Word Mason: 1-infer; 
2-monolith; 3-emit; 4-expostulate; 5-anto- 
nym; 6-supercilious. 
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MA? varae! ‘SO SMOOTH 


. and that's what we mean! This let- ood t almost writes 


ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 


of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We * q/ 
want to know what’s on your mind. ttse 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 4, e 


Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor 

I just finished reading the comments 
on the poem (?), “Little Brother” 
(“Say What You Please!,” Oct. 12), 
and I would like to add my two cents’ 
worth. I agree wholeheartedly with 
the Clayton H.S. kids as to the merit 
of the fourth-prize poem and herewith 
submit the following parody of “My 
Shadow” (with all due apologies to 
Robert Louis Stevenson): 


My Brotherlll \ 
I have a little brother \\ \| \\\ N44) 


Who goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him 





Is more than I can see! 


He is very, very hateful 








From his heels up to his head, 
And when I've got it fresh made up, 
He musses up my bed. 





\ WATERMAN’S BIG 14KT. GOLD POINTS 

The funniest thing about him ARE “SMOOTH AS A LENS” 
Is the way he loves to tease; MATCHING \ 

And, not at all like normal kids, Secnreday Lig \ \ -». 100% HAND-GROUND 
He's impossible to please. available, for a \® No wonder Waterman’s always means 


handsome set. er..° “rae ‘ ; 
I really have my troubles, om Waterman's Easiest Writing!” The Point 


As you can plainly see regular Ball Pointer WY makes the Pen, and no smoother pen 
For simply being his sister ant Guy 32 ' is made than Waterman's 

Is all that’s wrong with me. \ Crusader. Smooth looking ... 
smooth writing! 4 beautiful colors; 

When he was still in bed, choice of porate all 14K. Gold. - 
I noticed the peaceful beauty Why be satisfied with less? 

Of the blue sky overhead. Waterman’s quality point 


HOODED POINT costs you nothing extra. 
And, as I stood and thought of it, also available. 


I was thankful more and more— Ask for Water- The New men? 
That brothers come by ones man’s famous 


. ae "tT TAPERITE. Choice 
And not by twos or threes or fours!!! of poinn. s Americe’s Biggest 
: Fountain Pen Value 
I know whereof I speak, for I have 


three brothers, and trig poem only 
manages the understatement of the 


“nase, | Waterman's 


Minnehaha Academy 


Minneapolis, Minn. THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN FOUNTAIN PENS FOR Wrating Quality 


Isn’t the last line of your poem wish- 
ful thinking, Joanne? Brothers, at least YOUNG WRITERS! Win cash prizes for your stories, poems, essays. 
in the Thatcher family, apparently do Contest sponsored by Waterman's. Send for rules (free)—Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


One morning very early, 


come by threes.—Ed 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Champs choose Keds 


BECAUSE THERE ARE SPECIAL 
KEDS FOR EVERY SPORT 


SPEEDARCH helps all-round athletes for indoor. 
Outdoor sports. Shockproof Arch cushion and insole, 
crepe outsole—give anti-slip footing. Men's 6 to 15 
Boys’ 2'2 to 6. Little boys’ 11 to 2. Black, brown 
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f Arch 
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CAGER—Special basketball features are 
molded for ant p performance, Shockprc 
cushion and heel-t le offset fatigue 


€ to 14 Boys 24 tc 


CHAMPION cops honors for tennis footwork. Light, 
anti-slip crepe sole, Shockproof Arch cushion and 
insole keep muscles fresh. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 


2% to 6. White, bive 


NATU 
Sa 


MADE ONLY BY 


Se 
W NSY:: 

SD _ UNITED STATES 

RUBBER COMPANY 





Say What You Please! 


(Continued from page 3) 
Dear Editor: 


My social studies class enjoys World 
Week because it makes the news so 
easy to understand. I am binding all 
my copies of World Week together in 
one volume so that when I graduate 
I'll have a four-year reference on the 
news of the world. I think your “What 
Do You Know?” quiz is most helpful. 


Ricardo Recchia 
Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) H.S 


— _ . 

Dear Editor 
I cannot 
“Say What 
1 think Bette 
Ronald Cc 
less of their 


with Paul Sutton 
Please!,” Oct. 12). 
Davis and _ particularly 
Iman are fine actors, regard- 
age. The trouble with mo- 
pictures is that acting is not im- 
portant any As long as an actor 
large chest or an actress has curly 

satisfied. 


agree 


You 


tion 
more, 
has a 
smile, we are 
the teen-agers of today 
are mainly to blame for the poor 
quality of films—because we make up 
a large part of theatre audiences. We 
should gi the movies to enjoy our- 
selves but not to look at people 

are zoos for that 


hair and a cute 


think that 


sure 


‘ 


faces. There 


Ted Axelrod 
Atlantic City (N.J 


. oe 


making 


H.S 


Editor: 


“Inside 


Dear 


I enjoyed the Cabinet” (Oct. 
It gave me information 
Cabinet that I 


section on the 


2 very much. 
President's 
never knew before. The 
Department of Agriculture was most 
interesting. I didn’t realize that this 
department gave farmers information 
on the development of new seeds and 
wavs of killing insects. 


about the 


on 


Roberta Thomas 
Warren Jr. H.S., West Newton, 


new 


Mass. 


Dear Editor 
Photography is a 
and, I of many 
, a3 
ers. I would like very much to 
sponsor an amateur photography con- 
test with Government bonds for prizes. 


hobby of mine 
of your read- 
you 


Imagine, 


see 


David Halverson 


Calif.) H.S 


Lynwood 
We have a Photography Division in 
our Annual Scholastic Awards contest, 
David. Substa as well 
as several schc larships to 
photography, are awarded to 
dents who submit the 
work. If yow are interested in entering 
this year’s contest, ask your principal 
for a copy of the 1950 Seholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards Rules 
Booklet I d 


ntial cash prizes 
schools of 
the stu- 


best camera 
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Quick Look at the News 





IN THIS ISSUE: Civil war threatens to destroy new na- 
tion of Burma (p. 9). Both sides air views in antitrust suit 
against A & P (p. 10). In news pages (pp. 6-8)—first break 
in steel strike is Bethlehem settlement; Denver teen-ager 
named to UNESCO commission; the Vice-President picks a 
wife; Mississippi college refuses to teach race bias, turns 
down $50,000,000 endowment; Stettinius dies; Sherman suc- 
ceeds Denfeld as Chief of Naval Operations; Philippines 
elect a president; Hoffman tells Europeans to unify economy 
or lose Marshall-Plan funds; United Nations is latest “show” 
on television. 


CIO’S RED CLEAN-UP: Opening the CIO national con- 
at Cleveland last week, President Philip Murray 
promised to “cleanse” the organization. of Communist in- 
fluence. The next day the United Electrical Workers, one 
union claimed to be Communist-led, quit the convention and 
said it would pay no more dues to the CIO. CIO leaders 
yroposed that UEW and the Farm Equipment Workers be 
expelled from the CIO. See next week’s news pages for the 
full story of the convention. ° 


BIRTH OF A NATION: Three hundred years of Dutch 
rule in Indonesia will end in mid-December. Last week 
Dutch and Indonesians completed plans to create an inde- 
pendent “United States of Indonesia,” which will be an 
economic and military partner of the Netherlands. The con- 
ference could not agree on the future of Dutch New Guinea. 
This problem was postponed one year. Dutch and Indo- 
nesian governments must now ratify the agreement. 


U. S. JOURNEY FOR MARGARET? Margaret Rose, 
19-vear-old younger daughter of Britain’s King, wants to see 
he United States—and it looks as though she'll get her wish 
She has been invited to visit Canada next summer and British 
reports say she'll probably travel in both Canada and the 
U.S. This fun-loving teen-age princess likes American jazz 
and fashion magazines and thinks Danny Kaye is tops as a 


vention 


comedian 


“MADAME PRESIDENT”: Would a woman make a 
good President? Twelve years ago Gallup pollsters asked 
people whether they would vote for a qualified woman for 
President. Nearly two thirds said “no.” This fall the Gallup 
Poll asked the same question again. This time 48 per cent 
| “yes,” another 48 per cent said “no,” and the other four 
ent wouldn't say. Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
recently said the Republicans would win the 1952 
lential elecfion if they nominate a woman for the office 
ice-President. 


FRANCE’S NEW PREMIER is Georges Bidault (left). 
He formed a cabinet after France had been without a 
government for 3 weeks (WW. Nov. 2, p. 6) Center, Vin- 
right, ex-premier Henri Queuille. 


cent Auriol, president; 


Wide World photos 
100,000TH DISPLACED PERSON to find haven in the 
U.S. is Ferdinand Kiisk, refugee from Estonia. The 
Kiisk family, shown here, will live in Michigan. 


DISASTER ALOFT: It was the worst accident in the 
history of U.S. civilian aviation. A Bolivian pilot, flying a 
fighter plane which his country recently bought from the 
United States, collided with an Eastern Airlines passenge: 
plane about to land at Washington, D.C., airport Novem 
ber 1. Only the Bolivian pilot survived. The 55 dead in 
cluded Helen Hokinson, a cartoonist for the New Yorker 
magazine, and Congressman George J. Bates of Massachu 
setts. Just four days earlier an Air France plane bound for 
the U. S. smashed into a peak in the Azores Islands. Among 
the 48 dead was Marcel Cerdan of France, former world’s 
middleweight boxing champion. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

(1) THE ANGUS WARD CASE-This may prove to be a 
serious issue between the U.S. and the Chinese Communists 
Communist officials at Mukden, Manchuria, arrested and 
jailed Mr. Ward, U.S. consul general, and four members of 
his staff. They are charged with beating a Chinese who 
formerly worked for the consulate. 


(2) COLOMBIA’S ELECTION—Colombia used to be con 
sidered one of the most law-abiding Latin-American nations 
Then came a bloody riot during the Inter-American Con- 
ference at Bogota, Colombia, last year. Colombia is sched 
uled to elect a president November 27. Riots are raging 
between the two rival political parties, the Liberals and the 


Conservatives. 


ENDQUOTE: Joseph Davies, 73, former diplomat, to 
critics complaining that the late E. R. Stettinius Jr. (p. 7) 
was too young (44) to be Secretary of State: “If an opinion 
is expressed by a young man, it’s called conceit. If the same 
opinion is expressed by an older man, it’s called self-confi- 
dence. And when it’s expressed by someone my age, it’s 
called mature judgment.” 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


BREAK IN THE CLOUDS. One 

month after the nationwide steel 

strike began came the first major 

settlement between the Steel- 

workers’ union and management. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company’s 90,000 
employees returned to work, after the 
corporation and the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) signed a new con- 
tract. 

The nation watched last week to see 
whether the Bethlehem settlement 
would be followed by similar agree- 
ments with the United States Steel 
Corporation and other major companies. 

Here is what the Bethlehem contract 
provides: 

] A pension plan, entirely at com- 

e pany expense, will give 65-year- 

old workers with 25 years of service at 
least $100 a month. The company will 
make up the difference between $100 
and what the worker gets from Govern- 
ment social security payments. 
This pension plan is even more gener- 
ous than that suggested by the Presi- 
dential fact-finding board (see Sept. 28 
and Oct. 12 issues 

The pension will 
about 10 cents for 
worked. Previously 


cost Bethlehem 
every man-hour 
Bethlehem had a 


$50-a-month plan, which it also paid 
for entirely. 


2 The cost of so-called “social insur- 
7 


ance” will be borne equally by the 
company and individual workers. Each 
will pay about two-and-a-half cents a 
man-hour for life insurance, accident 
benefits, and hospitalization. Previous 
social plans at Bethlehem 
were paid for almost entirely by workers. 
The Steelworkers last week were also 
on strike Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, who had earlier offered 
similar to the Bethlehem 


msurance 


against the 


a “package 
settlement 

In the meantime the strike of 380,000 
soft-coal miners entered its seventh 
week. If further steel settlements are 
made, even stronger Government efforts 
to end the coal strike were expected. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


TEEN-AGER HELPS UNESCO. 
The youth of America has a new 
“ambassador” to represent them 
in international affairs. 
He is Keith Beery, 17-year-old senior 
at South High School In Denver, Colo- 
Keith was seven new 
members named to the I S. National 
Commission for UNESCO (the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization 
The Commission of 100 members was 
established by Congress to advise the 
State Department on UNESCO affairs. 
Keith Beery, the youngest member of 
the National Commission, is president 


rade among 


Vice-Pres. Barkley, his bride-to-be Mrs. 


of the Denver All-City Student Council. 

He is also student representative on 
the advisory committee of the National 
Association of Student Councils. 

Scholastic Magazines telephoned Keith 
to congratulate him. Is was 10 o'clock 
in the morning in our New York office 
but 1,700 miles away in Denver it was 
only eight. Our telephone call reached 
Keith at home, preparing for school. 

His voice was wide-awake, clear, dis- 
tinct, pleasant. Scholastic 
were well known to him. They are read 
and studied in South High School. 

Our first question was: What can the 
high school youth of America do for 
UNESCO? The reply without 
“We must try to break down 


Magazines 


came 
he sitancy. 
prejudices in our schools, in our homes, 
in Our communities—particularly, racial 
prejudice. We must learn to understand 
the peoples of other countries. Sympa- 
thetic understanding of our neighbors is 
the firmest foundation for peace.” 

What can our youth do for the U. N.? 
“First and foremost, they should learn 
about the structure and functions of the 
world organization and its specialized 
agencies. They should follow the pro- 
ceedings of the U. N. councils and study 
the problems confronting them—such as 
human rights, food and population, edu- 
war-devas- 


cational reconstruction in 


tated countries 


Acme 


Hadley (r.), her daughter, Jane. 


“In Denver we have had several pro- 
grams in our high schools to help the 
students learn more about the U. N.” 

Keith is the younger of two brothers. 
He is taking an academic course at 
South High and plans to study inter- 
national relations in college. 

We asked Keith if he spent all his 
free time reading. “By no means. My 
hobbies are basketball, football, track. 
I am also very fond of music.” 

How about dates? How often do you 
go out? “As much as anybody else 
does.” Do you discuss UNESCO with 
your dates? He chuckled. “Hardly that. 
We usually spend the time dancing.” 

eee 

MR. AND MRS. “VEEP.” Next 

week the nation will have a new 

“second lady of the land.” 
November 18 is the date set for the 
quiet wedding of Mrs. Carlton S. Had- 
ley, 38-year-old St. Louis widow, to 
Vice-President Alben W. Barkley. 

The “Veep,” (as Mr. Barkley is known 
to his family and friends) Mrs. Hadley, 
and her daughter, Jane, are shown in 
our photo, taken just after the engage- 
ment. was announced last week. 

Jane is a 14-year-old St. Louis high 
school student. Another daughter, 
Anne, 17, is in college in New Orleans. 
Mrs. Hadley has now retired from her 
job as a secretary of the Wabash Rail- 





road Company. Upon her marriage 
she will take on the formal duties of 
being the Vice-President’s official host- 
ess on many diplomatic and political 
occasions. 

This task has been carried by Mrs. 
Max O. Truitt, the Vice-President’s 
married daughter. Mr. Barkley is a 

His wife died in 1947. He 
will be 72 on November 24. 

e . se 
BIASED MILLIONS TURNED 
DOWN. Little Jefferson Military 
College won national praise for 
rejecting a huge endowment 
linked with racial prejudice. 
The 147-year-old school near Natchez, 
serious financial 
straits, on the verge of closing. 

George W. Armstrong, 84, a wealthy 
planter and oil man, offered the college 
land and mineral rights in Mississippi 
estimated to produce more than $50,- 
000,000 worth of oil. 

To obtain this gift the school would 
have to change its charter to provide 
that no person of “African or Asiatic 
descent” should be admitted as student 
» faculty member; and that it teach 
the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin-American races.” 

At first the college considered accept- 
ing the offer. On second thought, a 
majority of the trustees voted to turn 
down the offer. It also refused a further 
offer from Mr. Armstrong to pay off the 
$5,000 debt of the institution. 

“There are some things that money 


widower 


Mississippi, was in 


~ ee 


THE FISHWHEEL FIZZLE? Fifty years ago 


cannot buy,” said Stanley M. Murphy, 
chairman of the board. “The superiority 
of one race over another has never been 
taught, or will be taught, at Jefferson 
College.” 


eee 
CROWDED HALF-CENTURY. 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., who 
died last week, crowded a life of 
service to industry and govern- 
ment into his 49 years. 
Here are the highlights of his remark- 
able career: 

As a “thirty-seven-year-old stripling” 
he became chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Three years later he left his indus- 
trial position for Government service. 
He became the administrator of the vast 
wartime Lend-Lease program. Later, 
as Under Secretary of State, he was one 
of the “architects” of the present United 
Nations. 

In 1944 he was named Secretary of 
State—the youngest man to fill this post 
since Edmund Randolph, who held the 
highest position in George Washington's 
cabinet. 

The following year he became the 
first United States delegate to the U. N. 
In 1946 he was made rector of the 
University of Virginia, and held this 
position until last March, when ill health 
forced his retirement. 

Mr. Stettinius was also the moving 
spirit of the Liberia Company, whose 
activities will be discussed in next 
week's issue. 


er 
Wide World 
rospectors traveled feverishly 


overland to join the hunt for gold in Alaska. In 
recent weeks fortune hunters again headed for the frozen north, hearing news 


of gold strike on Discovery Island, Alaska. 


This time they were flown in by 


tiny planes. First word of the strike came from a miner who found a gold nugget 


in his fish wheel, a device to tra 


fish. A settlement sprang up near the find 
and was immediately named Fishwheel. 


But, last week, as no further gold 


nuggets appeared, prospectors wondered if their trip was all in vain. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


NEW NAVY 
CHIEF. Vice-Ad- 
miral Forrest P. 
Sherman takes 
over the “hottest” 
spot in our nation- 
al defense set-up. 
He was named 
Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, the 
Navy’s highest 
post, by Mr. Tru- 
man last week. 
Admiral Sherman, a 53-year-old Naval 
airman, declared himself “100 per cent” 
behind efforts to unify direction of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. He helped 
work out the original armed forces uni- 
fication plans in 1947. He succeeds Ad 
miral Louis E. Denfeld. 

Denfeld had been dropped by Presi- 
dent Truman at the request of Francis 
P. Matthews, Secretary of the Navy, 
who said that Denfeld’s usefulness wes 
over. 

When Admiral Denfeld entered his 
box at the big Navy-Notre Dame foot 
ball game, Navy fans and 3,000 mid 
shipmen whipped off their caps 
gave him a cheering ovation. This dem 
onstration showed how tense among 
Navy men is the feeling over Admiral 
Denfield’s discharge. 

The recent quarrel between the Army, 
the Air Force and the Navy started dur- 
ing Congressional hearings on U.S. de 
fense policies (see Oct. 19th issue). At 
these hearings top men in the Navy, 
past and present, publicly condemned 
certain actions of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Louis Johnson. They especially 
attacked the huge sums being spent on 
Air Force B-36 bombers and the de- 
crease in funds for the Navy. This sign 
of Admiral Denfeld’s unwillingness to 
be “unified” without protest doubtless 
led to the President’s decision to remove 
him. 

What's Behind It: The present con- 
flict is really another outburst in the 
series of quarrels that started in 1947 
when Congress passed a law to unify 
our armed services. 

Men of the Army and the Navy— 
training for and fighting wars together 
—develop deep loyalties that are not 
easily cast off. They are hard to “unify.” 
The Navy has been especially noted for 
the strong loyalty it has for its own 
service. 
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and 


THE FAR EAST 


FILIPINOS VOTE FOR PRESI- 
DENT. A fierce, furious electoral 
battle is drawing to a close in the 
Philippines this week. 
On November 8 Filipino voters will go 
to the polls to elect a President, a Vice- 
President, one third of the 24 Senators, 
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and all 100 members of the House of 
Representatives 

There are three presidential candi- 
dates in the race: 

1. Elpidio Quirino is the current Pres- 
ident and is running to succeed himself. 
He was elected vice-president in 1946 
and became chief executive two years 
later, upon the death of President 
Manuel A. Roxas. He heads one fac- 
tion of the Liberal party 

2. Dr. Jose P. Laurel is the nominee 
of the nationalist party. He served as 
“president” of the puppet government 
set up during the wartime Japanese 
occupation 
Avelino is the former Senate 
president who was ousted from his post 
on charges of misuse of funds 

What's Behind It: The campaign has 
been waged mainly on personal issues 
Laurel has denounced President Quirino 
for uncontrolled spending, graft, and 
mismanagement. 

President Quirino, on the other hand, 
has hammered Laurel's war 
record. He maintains that a man who 
would accept the presidency under the 
would quickly “sell out” his 
Communists if he were 


3. Jose 


away on 


Japanese 
country to 
elected now. 

Finally, Avelino, who is attacked by 
the other candidates as “corrupt,” had 
even less complimentary things to say 
about his two opponents 

The Republic of the Philippines 
achieved its complete independence 
from the United States in 1946, after 
being liberated during the war by 
American forces 


U. §. AND THE WORLD 


UNCLE SAM’S WARNING. 
Uncle Sam did some straight 
talking to the European countries 
taking part in the Marshall Plan. 
The voice was that of Paul G. Hoffman, 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tor. The message he conveyed on be- 
half of Uncle Sam may be summed up 
in these words, “It’s high time you boys 
lived up to your pledges and unified the 
economy of Western Europe.” 

The used was “integrate” 
(which means “unify”), and 
he used the 15 times or almost 
words of his 


words he 

roughly 

word 

once to every hundred 
speec h 

The speech was delivered on October 

at the Paris meeting of the European 

all Plan Council. The Council is 

1 of top-ranking officials of the 


European 


compose 
Western 
dollar aid 
Hoffman firmly insisted that “integra 
deal” but a “prac- 


countries receiving 


tion” was not just an “ 
tical 

He himself defined “integration” 
formatior Western Europe of 
Restrictions 


necessity 
this 
as the 


a single e¢ et 


*s "4 
Internation’) Néws Phot® 
PAYING THE RENT: City official carries out 
terms of the 13th century rent agreement in 
london. He pays six horseshoes and 61 nails 
to the King for rent on Crown-owned land. 
Tradition started in 1235, when a bilack- 
smith first rented the space to set up his shop. 


on movements of goods and moneys, 
and eventually all tariffs, should be per- 
manently swept away. 

In other words what Uncle Sam wants 
is the removal of trade barriers among 
the Marshal! Plan countries. 

Earlier Mr. Hoffman praised the rec- 
ord of industrial and agricultural recov- 
ery in Western Europe. But he observed 
that in the field of economic policy and 
trade restrictions the Western European 
nations “have done only fairly well and 
could do a lot better.” 

Meanwhile, dispatches from Wash- 
ington quoted “a high Government 
authority” as saying that Congress will 
not be asked for Marshall Plan funds 
in the next year unless the Western 
European governments can agree by 
January on a plan to integrate their 
economies. 

What's Behind It: The Marshall Plan 
is now in its second year. Congress ap- 
propriated $5,055,000,000 for the first 
year and $3,778,000,000 for the second 
year of the Plan. 

Senator Tom Connally, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has forecast that Congress_ will 
heavily cut recovery funds for next 
year. 

eee 
INTERNATIONAL DISC JOCK- 
EY. Martin Block has won fans 
around the world for his “Make 
Believe Ballroom.” 
New York’s “most popular disc jockey” 
says Billboard, is Martin Block. He has 
also been called America’s “super radio 
salesman” and is said to earn “fabulous” 
amounts of money 

Morning and 
week, Martin Block’s dise jockey pro- 
grams are a hit with most popular music 
fans 

Six mont 


evening, six days a 


Block added the word 


“international” to his “Make Believe 
Ballroom” when he volunteered his serv- 
ices to the U.S. State’ Department for 
a “Voice of America” weekly broadcast. 
His half hour program is beamed to 
Latin America, Europe, and the Far 
East. 

Now, the State Department reports, 
the first international disc jockey is one 
of the big hits of the “Voice of America.” 
His fan mail shows signs of breaking 
all records(!) and requests for tunes 
come from all corners of the world. (He 
gets scarcely a trickle, however, from 
behind the Iron Curtain.) 

The world-wide popularity of Ameri- 
can tunes led to a small-scale riot in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia recently. 

There a Communist official told an 
audience of young people that Bing 
Crosby was a “greedy” American who 
“sacrifices his art for money.” A storm 
of angry protests—whistles, boos, and 
shouts—came from the crowd. 

When Bing heard about it, he said 
he’d be glad to put in a personal appear- 
ance at a Prague theatre anytime on an 
80-20 split—with “that music commen- 
tator on the short end, of course.” 


UNITED NATIONS 


U. N. ON TV. Beginning this 

week, sessions of the U. N. Gen- 

eral Assembly will be televised 

on the CBS television network. 
If you live in one of the 25 Eastern or 
Midwestern cities on the CBS-TV chain, 
you can see the U.N. in action Monday 
through Friday, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
and 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

The Ford Motor Company is spon- 
soring the project, but no “commercials” 
will interrupt the important telecasts. 

(Proposals by networks to broadcast 
or telecast regular sessions of Congress 
have always failed to win Congressional 


approval. 
’ 
Med 


: ON THE © NEWS 


Fill in the correct answers in the 
spaces below without looking back at 
the news stories. Then, when your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

1. In what city is 
Keith Beery president of the All-City 
Student Council? 

2. What is the mini- 
mum monthly pension steel workers at 
Bethlehem Steel Company will get at 
age 65 and after 25 years of service? 

«3. Who was de- 
nounced as a “greedy” American in 
Czechoslovakia? 


) 
’ 


_ 4. Who is running for 
re-election as president of the Philip- 
pines? 

_ 5. What is the posi- 
tion held by the man who told Western 
Europe ” 
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A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


NO. 7—BURMA 


HE Union of Burma, southern 

Asia’s newest nation, was born on 

January 4, 1948. Astrologers picked 
that date for Burma to become inde- 
pendent from Britain because it was 
supposed to be a lucky day. 

But Burma hasn’t had much luck. It 
has been almost torn apart by civil 
war. Some observers fear the young na- 
tion may die in infancy, killed by its 
own internal squabbles. 

In last week's “Storm Center” we 
took a look at Viet Nam. Burma and 
Viet Nam are alike in some ways. 

Both are major rice-producing coun- 
tries of southeast Asia. Each raises more 
food than it needs. As a result both 
play a big part in supplying food to 
other Asian countries, such as India and 
China, which never grow food enough 
for their own people. 

Civil wars are raging in both Burma 
and Viet Nam. In both countries the 
official government holds the chief cities 
and the rebels overrun much of the 
countryside. 

In both civil wars Communists ap- 
parently are taking an important part. 
If the Communists gain the upper hand 
in either country, communism might 
sweep over southeast Asia and threaten 
nearby India. 


Burma’s Complicated War 


But Burma’s situation differs in other 
ways from that of Viet Nam. In Viet 
Nam the rebels claim to be patriots, 
fighting for freedom from foreign 
(French) rule. But Burma is already 
free of foreign rule. The British, who 
controlled Burma for 62 years, gave 
Burma full independence nearly two 
vears ago and British troops went home. 
Burma's civil war is entirely among 
native groups. 

The battle for Burma is more com- 
plicated than the battle for Viet Nam. 
Several different native groups are fight- 
ing the official government of Burma. 
There are two rival groups of Commu- 
nists, only one of which claims to be 
friendly to Russia. There are at least 
three separate rebellions by tribes living 
in the hill sections of Burma. The 
“White Band” group that formerly sup- 
ported the government is also part of 
the opposition. There have been muti- 
nies and desertions within the govern- 
ment’s armies. The rebels merge and 


A Se a Sm 
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separate, make peace and start new re- 
bellions. It’s almost impossible to keep 
all the opposing factions straight. 

A streak of violence has run through 
much of Burma’s recent history. For 
years armed gangs known as dacoits 
terrorized the countryside. 

During World War II Burma was the 
outpost of Japanese rule in southeast 
Asia. Many Burmese welcomed the 
Japanese at first as liberators. But in 
the latter part of the war Burmese guer- 
rillas helped the Allies drive the Japa- 
nese out of Burma. Leaders of these 
guerrilla groups, joined by many, other 
Burmese, demanded that Britain give 
Burma freedom. In 1946 Britain agreed. 
In the summer of 1947 masked gunmen 
walked into a meeting of the cabinet of 
the temporary government which was 
setting up the Burmese republic. The 
gunmen murdered eight members of 
the cabinet, including the prime min- 
ister. 

Only a minority of Burma’s 17,000,- 
000 people are taking part in the war- 
fare and political violence that rocks 
the nation. Most of the people are farm- 
ers who are interested mainly in raising 
enough food to eat. 

















Pacific Asia, Headline Book 66. Foreign Policy Assn. 
Burma's chief tribes live near border 
in regions marked by slight shading. 
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Burma is a country about the size of 
Texas. The southern part is a broad 
plain. Every summer a wind called the 
monsoon blows across southern Burma 
from the Indian Ocean. This wind picks 
up much water vapor on its trip across 
the sea. When this wind strikes the 
cool mountain ridges that run north- 
and-south across Burma, most of the 
moisture turns to rain, The rivers rise 
and low-lying land is 4hurned to mud. 

Burma is a hot country. It lies about 
as far south as Mexico and Central 
America. In the hot, wet summer cli- 
mate of southern Burma, rice thrives. 

Burma is somewhat more thickly 
populated than the U. S. By comparison 
with its crowded Asian neighbor-na- 
tions, such as India and China, how- 
ever, Burma does not have a very dense 
population. 


Burma's “Rice Bowl” 


The rich plain of Burma provides 
plenty of rice for the people of Burma 
and millions of tons for export. No coun- 
try in the world exports so much rice 
as Burma. 

The northern part of Burma is a hilly 
region. Several great rivers, especially 
the Irrawaddy, Chindwin, and Salween, 
have cut long north-and-south valleys 
between the mountain ridges. Northern 
Burma has thick forests but the soil is 
not very fertile. 

About two thirds of the people of 
Burma are a group known as Burmans. 
Thev are a short, brown-skinned people. 
Mgst of the men can read and write. 
The Burmans are more civilized and 
better educated than other groups in 
Burma. Most of the Burmans live in 
the southern part of the country. 


Burma's Tribes 


The other third of the people of Bur- 
ma comprise various tribal groups. In 
the west are Moslem peoples of Arakan. 
The Kachins live in the far north, and 
the Shans, Chins, and others in the hills 
of the north and east. The largest tribal 
group are the Karens, numbering about 
1,500,000. These warlike people live 
partly in the hilly east and partly in the 
“rice bowl” region of southern Burma. 
Manv of them are Christians. 

When the British ruled Burma, they 
governed the tribes separately from the 
rest of Burma. Now the Kachins and the 
Karens are fighting to set up separate 
nations within Burma for themselves. 
The Moslems of Arakan are also in re- 
bellion. Some of them would like to join 
the Moslem nation, Pakistan, which 
borders upon Arakan. 

Most of Burma’s people are Bud- 
dhists by religion. They are normally an 
easy-going people with enough to eat. 
If they could settle their political quar- 
rels, they could probably build a pros- 
perous nation. 





in Court 


Statements written especially for you 
on both sides of the A & P case 


HIS week we have something extra- 
for you in the way of pro- 


and-con discussion of an issue of na- 


1 
special 


tional importance 
You and your family have been hear- 
ing recently about the court dispute be- 
tween the Government and the A & P 
(by its more formal title, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.). 
A & P is vio- 


The charge 
ntitrust laws. The Depart- 
its A & P’s farflung 
smaller in- 
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now 
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“trusts” 
One 


{AT ARE ANTITRUSI 


In the ite TSOOs monopc 


ies O 
pone Or 


developed in many U. S. industries 
corporation, or a group of closely allied 
corporations, obtained contro] of an in- 
dustry. Often these corporations used 
] te other com- 
Prices to 


high by 


vicious means to elim 


panies competing with them 


! 
consumers were often set very 
these powerful trusts 

To combat these evils Congress passed 
the Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890. The 
illegal contract, 


combination in the trust or 


law declared “every 
form of 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade.” 

It took vears for the courts to decide 
just what “restraint of trade” 
Even today there is considerable uncer- 
tainty. To help clarify these meanings 
Congress passed the Clayton Act in 
1914. Certain practices were singled out 
as definitely illegal 

Under these antitrust laws many cor- 
porations have been prosecuted by the 


meant. 


Government. Two of the most famous 
cases were those won against the 
Standard Oi] Company and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company in 1911. In the 
1920s there were fewer prosecutions. 

But, beginning in the late 1930s, the 
Government renewed its drive against 
what it claimed were illegal trusts. More 
than 500 cases have been filed in Fed- 
eral courts since 1937. In many cases 
corporations agreed to a “consent de 
gree”—that is, they consented to do what 
the Government wanted and to “cease 
from certain “unfair” trade 
practices. But they do not 
admit breaking the law. 

At present A & P is only one of many 
Among 
others are the Du Pont Corporation and 
Western Electric 

A WORD ABOUT THE FOOD 
BUSINESS: In 1947 about 30 billion 
dollars worth of food was sold at retail 
in the U. S. A & P stores sold a little 
more than six per cent of total. 
Other chain stores, either small or large, 
sold another 25 per cent. Independent 


and desist’ 
necessal ily 


companies facing court action 


Company 


this 


stores sold the remaining two thirds 


THE GOVERNMENT'S CASE: 
“To make fair competition possible” 


e This statement was prepared espe- 
cially for Scholastic Magazines by Assis- 
tant Attorney General Herbert A. Berg- 
son, chief of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice: 


The Sherman Antitrust Act seeks to 
preserve and protect the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise by prohibiting 
conduct which destroys competition. 
different 
court proceedings for its enforcement 
criminal and civil. The purpose of the 
criminal action is to punish by fine or 
imprisonment those who seek to destroy 
competition. Civil action is also pro- 
vided, not to punish, but to enable the 


It provides twe types of 
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court to enter a judgment which will 
prevent defendants from continuing to 
destroy competition, and which will re- 
store the competition that has already 
been destroyed. 

After six months.of criminal trial, the 
United States District Court in 1946 
found the New York Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. and its subsidiary corpo- 
rations guilty of destroying competition 
in the grocery business. They appealed. 
In February, 1949, the United States 
Court of Appeals unanimously affirmed 
the conviction. A & P then paid fines of 
$175,000. They chose not to appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

In the criminal case A & P contended 
that it was big because the American 
people had made it big. The Court 
found, however, that A & P’s bigness 
was due not to efficiency and enterprise 
but to the “predatory application of its 
mass purchasing power®” and the abuse 
of that power through boycotts, black- 
listing, preferential rebates, price wars, 
and below-cost retailing in selected 
areas. 

In buying operations the Court found 
that A & P forced manufacturers to grant 
rebates and price preferences to A & P, 
which the manufacturers necessarily 
passed on by raising their prices to other 
retailers. The Court concluded that in- 
dependent grocers were illegally ham- 
pered because they were compelled by 
A & P’s buying practices to pay substan- 
tially more than A & P for the same 
meat and grocery items. In effect, these 
stores and their customers were forced 
to subsidize A & P by paying a part of 
the cost of the things A & P sold in its 
stores. : 

In selling operations the Court found 
that A & P reduced its prices to below- 
cost in as many as 30 per cent of its 
6,000 stores only long enough to drive 
out local competition. By deliberately 
selling at higher prices in the remaining 
70 per cent of its stores which were lo- 
cated in non-competitive areas, A & P 
was able to accomplish this at the ex- 


*A & P spokesmen claim that the judge 
made no such statement. 





pense of its customers and at no cost to 
itself. A & P’s customers in 70 per cent 
of its stores were compelled to subsidize 
price wars in those A & P stores which 
were being run at a deliberate loss. 

The Court concluded that A & P’s 
competitors were faced with “hardships 
not produced by competitive forces, 
and, conceivably, ultimate extinction.” 
Evidence showed, the Court said, that 
local grocery competitors of A & P 
“were quickly eliminated under the 
lethal competition put upon them by 
A & P when armed with its monopoly 
power.” 

As a result of the criminal case A & P 
has been punished for this destruction 
of competition by the imposition of fines 
of $175,000. Now, by means of the re- 
cently filed civil action, the Government 
seeks to obtain a court order which will 
prevent A & P from continuing to de- 
stroy competition by its coercive and 
predatory practices. The successful 
completion of this civil suit should, as 
Attorney General McGrath said, “re- 
duce prices in those A & P stores which 
must now return a sufficient profit to 
pay for the losses sustained in planned 
price wars by other A & P stores.” 

As a further consequence of this 
case the elimination of preferential re- 
bates paid to A & P by suppliers will re- 
sult in lower prices to A & P’s competi- 
tors. This should enable A & P’s com- 
petitors to reduce their prices to the 
consumer and compete with A & P ona 
fair basis. Since over 90 per cent of the 
American public buy their groceries 
from retailers other than A & P, the 
general public benefit should be sub- 
stantial. 

Because A & P finds it more efficient 
to do so, it now operates its retail stores 
as seven separate regional chains, each 
consisting of about 850 stores having 
its own president and staff. The Govern- 
ment seeks to have the ownership of 


these seven A & P regional chains for- 
mally separated, and also asks that 
A & P be divested of its manufacturing 
operations. None of the A & P stores 
will be closed. The purpose of this re- 
lief is to eliminate the tremendous buy- 
ing and selling power which A & P has 
been found guilty of criminally mis- 
using. 

The civil action against A & P is re- 
medial, not punitive. Its purpose is not 
to punish A & P, but to make free and 
fair competition possible. 


A & P CASE 
No reason for punishing efficiency 


e This statement was prepared espe- 
cially for Scholastic Magazines by an 
independent business organization. 
While it explains A & P’s case, it is not 
an official statement from A & P 


While antitrust lawyers claim on one 
hand they have not attacked the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company be- 
cause of its size, the suit they have filed 
speaks for itself when it seeks to break 
the company up, do away with its cen- 
tral buying and manufacturing opera- 
tions, and eliminate the very facilities 
which have enabled the company to 
bring good food to many people at low 
prices. 

A & P was the first chain store in this 
country. It was started more than 90 
years ago in one small store. It has built 
its business on one simple formula— 
“Give the people the most good food 
you can for their money.” 

Year after year the men and women 
of A & P have tried to do a better job, 
to make the business more efficient, and 
to pass the savings on to the consumer 
in the form of lower prices. These ef- 
forts have led other grocers into more 
efficient methods of operation and en- 
abled them to keep their costs and prof- 
its down. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The statements on these pages contain 
some unfamiliar legal and economic terms 

black-listing—similar to boycott; refusal 
to deal with someone because of his failure 
to “cooperate” in business matters. 

boycott—refusal to buy from or sell to 
someone. 

coercive—compelling, forcing. 

market control—power to sell most or all 
of certain goods in a certain area. 

moral turpitude—shameful wickedness in 
a matter of principle or behavior. 

predatory—plundering on others. 

rebate—the return of part of a sum of 
money already paid. A preferential rebate 
is the return of money to some people but 
not to others. If you and Tom each give $1 
to Harry for books, and Harry later returns 
25 cents to you only, he is giving you a 
preferential rebate. 

subsidize—support by financial help. 





The methods pioneered by A & P 
were adopted not only by other grocers 
but by merchants in other lines as well. 
There are today literally hundreds of 
chain stores, voluntary groups, and in- 
dividual merchants operating with the 
same methods and in the same pattern 
here under attack. 

Attorneys for the company pointed 
out in the previous trial that A & P’s 
operations were so usual and normal 
that, if A & P could be successfully at- 
tacked by this new twist in the law, 
there was no sizeable concern in the 
United States that could not be at- 
tacked, at the will or whim of the anti 
trust lawyers, with every chance of suc- 
cess. 

In short, if the antitrust lawyers suc- 
ceed in destroying A & P, the way 
will be cleared for the destruction of 
every other efficient, large-scale distrib- 
utor. 

The antitrust lawyers say it is neces- 
sary to break up A & P because they 

(Concluded on page 14) 


. Right: Today's self-service A & P. 





“Thirty Days 
Hath September 


--- April, June, and November” 
But why? 


Do we need a new calendar? 


IN A FEW weeks we will 
all be getting our new 
calenc 1950. The 
grocer will be sending one, 
the butcher, and the bank. 
Some will be decorated 
with fancy art work—per- 
haps a colored print of the 
Taj Mahal] or maybe a pin- 
up girl 
It’s a 


tom, Say 


lars for 


ZIRT) a a 


1@ 
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tathils 


sweet 
Each 


calendar 


nice, cus- 


you vear 

a new 
shows the davs of 
the weeks of the 


What's wrong with 


veek 


tit 


Ali 


practical sen- 
m, and we have 
centuries 
Let’s 
nsible” the svs- 

is. Without 
ndar 
nd on what day of the 
birthday ills? Or on 
day of the week Christmas, 1950 
be? Or on what date of the 


: 
Election Dav will come? 


ts test it 


f= i) B 


can vou 
week 
what 

will 


your next 


month 


You do undoubtedly know the num 
ber of davs in each month, thanks to the 
famed nursery rhyme. Since 1752 Eng- 

ol children have 
struggling with “30 days hath Septem- 
ber, April, June, and November. All the 


rest have 31, except February alone. To 


lish-speaking sch« been 


this we 28 assign, till Leap Year gives 


> 


us 29.” Or perhaps vou were taught a 
slight variation of this “poem.” 

But de 
there are 


the second 


days 
and in 


know how many 
first half-vear 
half-vear? Or how 
days there are in each quarter? 
Who cares? The fact is, a lot of peo- 
ple care, and for good 


you 
in the 


many 


| reason. Here are 
some of the complainants: The railroads, 
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for example. Since each year begins on 
a different day, railroads must re-arrange 
holiday annually. This in- 
volves great expense and extra labor. 


schedules 


This is also true for air lines and bus 
companies 

Retailers 
heaviest 


A merchant who does his 
business on Saturdays cannot 
always compare the same months in dif- 
ferent vears. There were five Saturdays 
in May, 1948, but only four Saturdays 
in May, 1949. 

Your school. Considerable time is 
spent each year in arranging the scho- 
lastic, athletic, and social programs in 
and colleges. It 

yeal 
annual shifting of the calendar 

Business, generally. Some months 
27 working days, others only 24. 
It costs business millions of dollars to 
figure out the 


interest 


our schools must be 


done anew each because of the 


contain 


payroll, calculate taxes, 


and other payments for each 
month 

Since we all live in a world filled with 
payments, taxes, anniversaries, holidays, 
school schedules, each of us is affected 
by the annually changing calendar. 

But what can be done about it? Can 
our calendar be 


put order 


“streamlined”? Can we 
and system into this hap- 
hazard timetable of ours? 

We certainly according to the 
World Association and _ its 
energetic president, Miss Elizabeth 
Achelis. Miss Achelis has spent 20 vears 
of her life a half-million dollars on 
calendar reform. 

This proposed “World Calendar” (see 
illustration above) is balanced, regular, 


can 
Calendar 


and 


and does not change from year to year. 
It retains the present 12 months. But it 
divides the year into four even quarters. 

The first month of each quarter— 
January, April, July, and October—has 


31 days. The rest have 30 days—includ- 
ing the month of February. 

Each quarter contains exactly three 
months, or 13 weeks, or 91 days. Each 
begins on Sunday and ends on Satur- 
day. The always would begin 
on Sunday, January 1; each working 
vear would begin on Monday, January 
2. On this perpetual calendar, days and 
dates would always agree from year to 
vear,. 

Holidays are permanently _ fixed. 
Christmas would always come on Mon- 
day; the Fourth of July always on 
Wednesday; Election Day always on 
November 7. (Easter does not fall on a 
fixed date each year. It is not necessa- 
rily affected by the World Calendar.) 

Two new holidays would be created. 
The 365th day of the year (following 
30) would be known as W 
or “Worldsday” (see °W on 
It would be a world holiday 
observed throughout the world by every 
nation and people. 

Another international holiday would 
be observed in leap years, every fourth 
vear. It would be the day after June 30 
and would be known as W *June or 
“Leapyear Day” (see °° W on calendar). 

It’s all very neat. But you may have 
noticed that three days of our present 
calendar are missing on the proposed 
calendar. These days are the 31st of 
March, May, and August. What if you 
were born on these days? How would 
vou know when to celebrate your birth- 
day? 

The World Calendar Association has 
an answer for that. Celebrate it the day 
before. There is a precedent for this. 
Back in 1236 A. D., King Henry III of 
England issued a special decree affect- 
ing people who were born on February 
29 of leap years. He ordered that they 


vear 


December 
December 


calendar) 
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observe their natal day on “the day next 
going before.” 

This new World Calendar is not ex- 
actly “new.” It is based on an idea con- 
ceived by an Italian priest, Marce Mas- 
trofini, in 1834. Miss Achelis revised 
and improved it. The old League of 
Nations conducted*a six-year study on 
calendar reform, and gave a nod of ap- 
proval to the World Calendar. 

The new World Calendar has been 
approved by 17 nations. It has been 
endorsed by more than a hundred dif- 
ferent organizations, among them the 
National Education Association. It is 
also preferred by many religious leaders 
of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths. 

What about calendar manufacturers? 
Wouldn't the World Calendar put them 
out of business? No, says the Associa- 
tion. Since the calendar would be per- 
manent, the calendar makers could sell 
handsomer models. The fixed face of 
the clock does not harm clock makers; 

At the request of the Panama dele- 
gation, the World Calendar was placed 
on the agenda of the present session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

An unofficial poll of the U. N. dele- 
gations showed that 40 countries were 
in favor of adopting the World Calen- 
dar, and none was opposed. The United 
States and Britain indicated that they 
would support the World Calendar if 
a majority of the nations did. 

However, on September 21 the 14- 
nation General Committee of the Assem- 
bly, in reviewing the crowded agenda 
for this session, postponed action on the 
World Calendar. The issue will come up 
again at the 1950 session of the General 
Assembly. 

Sponsors of the World Calendar hope 
that the U. N. will act favorably on it 
next year. They have selected January 1, , 
1956, as an ideal day for its adoption. 
The present and the new calendar come 
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Illustrations from the Bettman Archives 
Medieval calendar with mystic figures. 
illustration on facing page: Old Eng- 
lish “clog’’ marking days of the month. 


THEY DEVELOPED THE CALENDAR WE USE TODA 





Julius Caesar 


together at that date, both years begin- 
ning on Sunday. 

Now let us turn the calendar back a 
few thousand years and see how ancient 
man kept track of time. 

Many historians consider the calendar 
the first great achievement of the human 
mind. Calendars are important. They 
have made it possible for human beings 
to plan their activities. It is known that 
the Egyptians used calendars as far back 
as 4300 B. C. 

There have been various kinds of cal- 
endars used in the past. And there are 
several kinds in use today. However, all 
calendars are based on the motions of 
the Earth and the Moon. 

The rotation of the Earth on its axis 
gives us the basic unit of time—the day. 
The revolution of the Moon around the 
Earth gives us the month. And the revo- 
lution of the Earth around the Sun gives 
us the year. 


Lost: Four Minutes a Day 


What makes it tough on calendar- 
makers is that these natural divisions of 
time do not fit squarely together. The 
day does not divide evenly into the 
lunar month, nor the month into the 
year. There are fractions of time left 


over. 

We speak generally of the day as 24 
hours, the month as 28 to 31 days, and 
the year as 365 days. But modern 
astronomers, who have measured time 
with scientific exactitude, tell us that the 
day is actually 23 hours and 56 minutes 
long; the lunar month is 27 days, 7 
hours, 43 minutes, 12 seconds; and 
the year exactly 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, 46 seconds. Thus it is impos- 
sible to make a calendar that invariably 
comes out even. 

The Egyptians, some 6,000 years ago, 
divided the year into twelve 30-day 
months, with five feast days at the end. 
The Egyptian year was thus only about 
six hours shorter than the actual time 
that it takes the Earth to revolve around 
the Sun. 


Pope Gregory XIill 


In Central America, in the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., the Mayans perfected a cal- 
endar with years of 365 days. It con- 
sisted of eighteen 20-day months plus 
five extra days. 

Another of the ancient time schedules 
is the Hebrew calendar. It is stiJ] used 
today as the Jewish religious calendar. 
The Hebrew year consists of 12 months, 
which are alternately 30 and 29 days 
long. Seven times during every 19 years 
an extra month is added. 

The Hebrew calendar marks time 
from the Creation, which some church- 
men have placed 3,760 years and 3 
months before the Christian era. Thus 
the year 5710 on the Hebrew calendar 
began on September 24, 1949. 

The Islamic calendar, still used by 
the Mohammedans, begins with Mo- 
hammed’s flight from Mecca in 622 
A. D. The Islamic year consists of 12 
months totaling 354 days. Because it is 
some 11 days shorter than the solar 
year, this calendar behaves like a clock 
running fast. It gains about a month 
every three years. Consequently, the 
Islamic New Year's Day keeps moving 
backward through the seasons. 

The early Roman calendar was simi- 
lar to the Hebrew calendar. But there 
were no definite rules when extra months 
were to be added. This became a matter 
of political abuse. Corrupt public offi- 
cials added extra months to stay in office 
longer or to collect more taxes! 

By the time Julius Caesar came to 
power, the calendar had been so mis- 
managed that the seasons were three 
months behind. The calendar indicated 
the beginning of spring, when it was 
really the beginning of winter. 

Julius Caesar ordered a new calendar 
in 46 B. C. On the advice of the astron- 
omer, Sosigenes, he fixed the year at 
365% days. Every fourth year was to 
have 366 days, the others 365 days. 
(Thus “leap year” was instituted almost 
2,000 years ago.) The year was divided 
into 12 months of 31 and 30 days alter- 
nately, except February which was 
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World Calendar 


(Concluded) 


given 29 days. To put the calendar 
again into step with the seasons, the 
year 46 B. C. was lengthened to 15 
months. For good reason this year be- 
came known as “the year of confusion.” 

The new Julian Calendar came into 
use in the vear 45 B. C. Augustus, who 
reigned after Caesar, made a few altera- 
calendar. He took one day 
February and added it to 
the eighth month which he named after 
himself. He wanted this month (August) 
to be as long as the month named after 
Julius (July). 

Because the Julian year is about }1 
minutes longer than the solar vear, it 
gained a day every 128 years. This did 
not seem important at first, but as the 
rolled on the accumulated 
error grew larger and larger. 


tions in the 


away from 


centuries 


Our Present Calendar Is Born 


In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII decided 
to correct this error. He directed that 
ten days after October 4 be lopped off 
from the calendar in the year 1582. 
Thus October 5, 1582, became October 
15, 1582 

This which we 
use today, made two other important 


Gregorian calendar 
ref rms 

1) January 
he ginning of the 
had been used in different countries— 
March 25 was New Year’s Day in Eng- 
land. December 25 in ¢ 

2) The leap vear 
to he 


years 


1 was designated as the 


veal Various dates 


ther countries. ) 
irangement was 
400 
omitting century 
which are not divisible by 400. 
1700, 1800, 1900 were not leap 
but 2,000 will be. As a result, the 
of the calendar 
26 seconds longer than the solar 
Thus the calendar will be barely 
Sun by 


omitted three times in every 
This 1S d ne by 
years wi 
Thus 
vears 
average length 


only 


vear 


vear 1S 


one dav ahead of the the vear 


4.317! 

The Catholic nations of 
promptly adopted the Gregorian (or 
New Stvle) But the Protestant 
and Greek Orthodox countries continued 

use the Julian (Old 
England did not make 
1752: Russia, until 
1928; and China, 


Europe 
C ile ndar 


for some time tc 
Stvle) calendar 
the change until 
1918: Turkey, until 
until 1929 


ASK YOURSELF 

1. How would you like your birth- 
day to be on the same day of the week 
each year {as it would under the pro- 
posed World Calendar)? 

2. Can you think of some of the pos- 
sible difficulties involved in changing 
front one calendar to another? 

3. What special type of celebrations 
would you propose for the annual 


“Worldsday” under the new calendar? 








Herblock In The Washington Post 


“You're destroying free enterprise!” 


A & P in Court 


(Concluded) 


won the previous suit in which they 
charged A & P with violating the anti- 
trust laws 

That is ridiculous. All dur- 
ing the previous suit the antitrust law- 


of course 


vers repeated) insisted that they had 
no objection to A & P’s size or to the 
fact that it had factories as well as re- 
tail stores. They that they were 
simply oppose d to certain alleged A & P 
practices which they contended unduly 


said 


restrained trade. 

If such practices there 
and is adequate legal means by which 
they Nothing in 


A & P’s record or in any previous court 


existed was 


can be prevented. 
decision in any way indicates the neces- 
sity or desirability of breaking up this 
company, which has rendered a great 
public service for 90 years. 

The judge in the previous case rec- 
ognized this fact in his decision when 
he said: 

“To buy, sell and distribute to a sub- 
stantial portion of a hundred and thirty 
million people, one and three-quarter 
billion dollars worth of food annually, 
at a profit of one and one-half cents on 


| each dollar, is an achievement one may 
| well be proud of. No place in the world, 


I take it, are the people so well fed as 
in the United States. Nowhere 
suppose, do food distributors 
plish efficient distribution at so low a 
margin of profit. In contrast, we are 


€ Ise. I 


accom- 


told, in other nations the problem is not 


one of an adequate diet but one of any 
diet at all... .” 
Actually, the 


real issue here is that 
the antitrust lawyers are turning the 
antitrust laws around to accomplish the 
exact opposite of what they were origi- 
nally designed to accomplish. 

Judge Lindley also said in his deci- 
sion: 


CARTOONISTS TAKE OPPOSITE 
VIEWS OF ANTI-TRUST SUITS 

















Holland in Tne Chicago Tribune 


Removing the Safety Latch 


“I think it only proper to say that 
usually a violation of the Sherman Act 
if not an ordinary crime. Violation is 
ordinarily an economic offense, the seri- 
ousness of which is not related to the 
moral turpitude of the offender.” 

The view that the Sherman Act was 
being twisted about by this new inter- 
pretation is not that of A & P attorneys 
alone. Recently the Yale Law Journal, 
and the Harvard University Quarterly 
Review of Economics published reviews 
of the A & P case. They called the case 
contrary to public policy and not in the 
best interests of either consumers or 
competition itself. 

The Harvard Journal had this to say: 

“At present, if this case is indicative, 
the Antitrust Division is not attacking 
objectionable or excessive market con- 
trol, is not seeking workable 
competition. It not only lacks the stand- 
ards for both; its appear not 
even to recognize that either phenome- 
non exists... .” 


and it 


actions 


The Yale Law Journal said: 

“As for consumers, let them be ex- 
cused for a secret hope that mass dis- 
tributors will not suffer in the future 
from this odd twist in that law.” 

In order that the full significance of 
the case be brought home to the people, 
A & P has elected to defend itself in 
a series of advertisements in the na- 
tion’s newspapers. It has announced it 
would fight the action with every legiti- 
mate means. 

To fail to resist this attempt to place 
a new interpretation on the Sherman 
Antitrust law would not be fair, the 
company has said, to its 110,000 loyal 
employees; to 6,000,000 family heads 
who shop in A & P stores daily; to thou- 
sands of farms and factories who sup- 
ply A & P; to hundreds of thousands of 
other workers in other businesses which 
depend upon A & P to distribute their 
products. 





How We Live in PAKISTAN 


By Abdul Rahman 


Although I am 
just 14 years old, 
I no longer go to 
school. My sister 
Hagran, who is on- 
ly eight, does not 
go to school either. 

Our parents died when we were very 
young. We have no relatives and we 
know nobody who has enough money 
to take care of us. Therefore I must 
work to earn a living for my sister and 
myself. We live together on a commu- 
nal farm which is about five miles from 
the city of Karachi. 

Karachi is the capital of Pakistan. 
Pakistan is a new country in southern 
Asia. In 1947 the British, who used to 
rule the Indian peninsula, decided to 
leave. The peninsula has been divided 
into two nations. One is called India. 
Most of the people there follow the 
Hindu religion. In the other nation, 
Pakistan, most of the people are Mos- 
lems. Hagran and I are Moslems. We 
live in West Pakistan, in the northwest 
part of the Indian peninsula. 

The farm where we live is called a 
communal farm. Many families live to- 
gether on this farm. Since it is not very 
large, we are rather crowded. The land 
is owned by a man who lives in Kara- 
chi. He rents the land to the families 
in our village. My sister and I have 
only enough land to raise a few fruits 
and vegetables for ourselves. 

My sister and I live in a small mud 
hut with a thatched roof. Each family 
in the settlement has its own hut. Some 
of the huts are made of wocd or stone. 
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Abdul’s Job 


I have a job with the crew of men 
taking care of the well in our village. 
This well supplies water for all the fam- 
ilies on our farm. We-use a hand pump 
to get the water from the well. In ad- 
dition to taking care of the well, we see 
that each family receives a fair share 
of the water 

The well is our only source of water. 
Since we live in a hot climate, we al- 
ways fear that our well may dry up. 
We are grateful for the rainy season, 
which lasts from June to November 
eac h yeal Some years we do not have 
a good rainfall. Then the farmers’ crops 
are ruined and many people die from 
starvation. 

The rainy season is caused by the 


/ 
monsoon. This is a strong wind that 
blows across southern Pakistan every 
summer. This wind comes across the 
Indian Ocean before reaching Pakistan 
and picks up much moisture from the 
Ocean. 

~ Just before the monsoon comes, there 
is always a great dust storm. Then you 
see huge black clouds rolling across 
the sky. Finally the storm breaks and 
rain comes pouring down. 

I work with the well crew from 8 
o'clock in the morning until 4 in the 
afternoon. I am paid 60 rupees a 
month. This would be about $20 in 
U. S. money. Each month I must pay 
a certain amount of money for rent to 
the landlord. Some farmers pay the 
landlord in crops instead of money. 

With the rest of my money, I have 
just enough to buy food for Hagran 
and myself. We usually buy bread, tea, 
and some vegetables which we cannot 
grow in our garden. Sometimes we can 
buy wheat and rice, too. We rarely 
have enough money for milk or meat. 

We always have bread and tea for 
breakfast. For our other meal in the 
day we have vegetables, bread, and 
tea, and wheat or rice if we have any. 

It is Hagran’s job to make our meals. 
She cooks them on a small fireplace 
outside our hut. Hagran also keeps 
busy cleaning the hut. She cannot go 
to school because she must take care 
of our home and our garden. 

Children are supposed to go to 
school in Pakistan until they are 14 
years old. Some of the schools are run 


ae 


Carts drawn 


by the government. Others are run by 
religious groups. All of the government 
schools are free, but many families are 
so poor that they must keep the chil- 
dren away from school to work at home 
or to get jobs. 

I was able to go to school for five 
years before I started working. I 
studied subjects like history and geog 
raphy and arithmetic. They did not 
interest me. I would rather have 
learned a trade, so that I could get a 
better job. 

In school I also studied Sindhi, 
which is the language most people 
speak in the province of Sind, where 
I live. A great many languages are 
spoken in Pakistan. Almost every region 
has its own language. The national lan- 
guage is Urdu. I studied Urdu, and I 
am very glad I did, for one of my 
favorite pastimes is to spend the eve- 
ning reading Urdu newspapers. 

Hagran and I spend most of our free 
time talking with our friends or play- 
ing games with the other young people 
on the farm. 


The Month of Ramadan 


For Moslems, one of the most im 
portant periods of the year is Ramadan 

Ramadan is the name of the ninth 
month in our Moslem calendar. The 
holiday is a sacred one, and it lasts for 
the entire month. For each of these 
30 days we cannot eat anything be- 
tween dawn and sunset. 

On August 15 we celebrate our Pakis- 
tani Independence Day. Hagran and I 
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by camels are a common form of .transportation in Pakistan. 
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go with friends to Karachi, where we 
join in the great parade. 

Hagran and I hope that some day 
we shall be able to rent more land for 
farming. We would also have to have 
an ox to do our plowing. Oxen are 
used for plowing by having them pull 
tree stumps through the ground to 
break up the earth. Oxen are also used 
for pulling the small, two-wheeled carts 
which most farmers own. Our cattle do 
not look quite like vours, for they have 
great humps on their back, and large 
folds of skin under their necks. 


By Parvin Bikhari 


If you could see 
= me leaving my 
home to bicycle to 
school in the morn- 
ing, you would probably think I looked 
much like one of your schoolmates. I 
would be wearing my school uniform, 
which is a dark wool skirt and a white 
blouse 
But at home I wear a sari, as my 
mother does. A sari is a long piece of 
brightly colored silk, which is draped 
over a plain long dress. The sari is 
really a Hindu costume, but many 
Moslem women have adopted it. My 
family are Moslems 
My father is in government work. 
He is the chief of protocol in the Pakis- 
tani Office of Foreign Affairs. 


Karachi’s Oriental City 


We live in Karachi, the capital of 
Pakistan. In the busy, crowded center 
of the city, Karachi is a truly Oriental 
city. As you walk through the streets, 
you see many outdoor bazaars where 
men and women sell fruits, handmade 

iskets, jewelry, and pottery. You also 
see many camels pulling carts. You 
hear the camels. too, for they usually 
wear bells just above their knees. The 
bells warn you to watch out for the 
camels in the crowded streets. Karachi 
has one of the largest camel markets 
n the world 

Since Karachi is a Moslem city, we 
also have many beautiful mosques. 
These are our Moslem temples. Mosques 
usually have rounded domes and tall 
thin towers called minarets. Three 
times a day a man called a muezzin 
ls on a balcony on one of the 
towers and cries out that it is time for 


stanc 


all Moslems to pray 

If you were to visit my home, you 
would find that my neighborhood looks 
quite like the residential section of an 
English or American city. We live in a 
quiet section of the city, away from the 


bustle of the markets. We do not have 
large apartment houses, for no building 
in Karachi is more than four stories 
high. But our homes are built in the 
Western style. 

I live with my mother, father, sister, 
and brother. Ilyas, my brother, is 12 
years old. | am 11, and my sister Shir- 
een Is seven 

We live in a large stone house that 
has eight rooms: two bedrooms, two 
dressing rooms, a parlor, a sitting room, 
a dining room, and a kitchen. All of 
our furniture is in the American style. 
But my mother also uses many decora- 
tions which have been made by hand 
in Pakistan. We have small ivory 
statues, bright tapestries, and _ silver 
candlesticks and bowls. 

Our house has two big porches which 
overlook our garden. My whole family 
enjoys gardening and we raise many 
lovely flowers. 

We have three servants: a butler, a 
cook, and a maid who cleans the house. 
Our cook makes wonderful biriyani, 
which is a favorite dish in Pakistan. It 
is made with rice and mutton or chick- 
en. We also enjoy shami kabab, which 
is made by frying pieces of mutton in 
butter. We eat meat, vegetables, and 
pastries every day. Our pastries are 
very sweet and we like a great deal 
of spice in our meats and vegetables. 
We do not eat pork, for that is for- 
bidden by our Moslem religion. My 
family strictly follows all the laws of 
our religion. 

I am in the seventh grade at the 
Marie Colaco School, a private school 
Our studies and activities are much 


like those in English schools. I study 
geography, history, Urdu, English, gen- 
eral science, and physical education. 
My classes start at 8:30 and end at 
1:30. Our schools are so crowded that 
we have two shifts of students daily. 


Parvin’'s Amusements 


After school I go home for lunch. 
During the afternoon I study, listen to 
the radio, play with my friends, or 
read. I often enjoy reading U. S. nov- 
els. I have also seen U. S. films, for I 
usually go to the movies once a week. 

Our school arranges many special 
activities. We have many sports: crick- 
et, football, hockey, and badminton. 
Each year we have a speech contest 
and a school concert. My school also 
has a Girl Guide troop. This is similar 
to your Girl Scouts. I used to be a very 
active member, but I had to drop out 
so that 1 would have more time to 
study. 

I have two vacations from school, 
one from May 15th to June 15th, the 
other from December 15th to January 
15th. During vacations my father often 
takes all of us on a trip in our Car. 
Several times wé have visited Lahore, 
which is the largest city in Pakistan. 
It is a much prettier place than Kara- 
chi and is known as the “City of Gar- 
dens.” 

When I have finished secondary 
school, I should like to go to Lahore 
to study at Punjab University there. 
I would spend four years on my col- 
lege courses. Then I hope to go on to 
medical school, for I want to be @ 
doctor. 4 
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This old mon cooks his supper while the bullocks rest on the way to market. 
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A YIPPEE! WE'VE 


BEATEN THE REOCOATS -' 
-- WILLIAMSBURG 
IS SAVED,’ 








OH, ROGER, ' 


You'vE COME 
BACK--BUT-- 








GEE’ WHATA ‘YW SOCOULDI, 
MOVIE’ I COULD JOHNNY. IT WAS 
SEE ITALL : 


ONLY A SCRATCH, * 
DEBORAH... 


‘TIS NOTHING.’ 
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I LIKED THE GiRL BEST... | Y“ SAY...HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO TRAVEL) 
A COUPLE OF HUNDREQ YEARS WTO 


THAT BOY WAS JUST ABOUT 

MY AGE- ANDO LOOK AT ) ESPECIALLY HER CLOTHES. 

ALL THE ADVENTURES < MY, COLONIAL TIMES THE PAST...AND SEE FOR. 
WERE ROMANTIC, WEREN'T NQYOURSELVES “4 


_ HE HAD?’ 
“ THEY, ED? 
: dae” 











SUPPOSE YOU ical v7 TO THE SAME 
TWO START PACKING Wa 6 / / WILLIAMSBURG 
FOR A VACATION TRIP... ; oo ~ > a WE SAW IN 
ANO LEAVE THE REST ‘ 7 I KNOW THE MOVIE, OF 

uf ARE ON THEIR f WE'RE HEADING \ 4 COURSE... TO 

WAY...INTO SOUTH..BUT | * THE CRADLE 

THE PAST. S WHERE? | OF AMERICAN 

~ LIBERTY". | 
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r mary : a. a [Pew 
N E 1700'S, WHEN “ P= ee 
aaanars APITA: TRIOTS ere IT 1S... COLONIAL 
LIKE PATRICK HENRY WILLIAMSBURG -- 
- RESTORED AND REBUILT, 
JUST AS iT WAS...200 : 
. LOOK... 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, AN . 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ‘Wi 
LIVED AND WORKEC * 
= HOOP 
: See SKIRTS! / 
| . F aii 


Ry THERE. 
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The Wonderful Sights of Williamsburg... 


Gris is THE HOUSE OF 


BURGEGSEG, WHERE 
AMERICA'S OLDEST LAW-P 
MAKING BODY MET, ON 
THIS SPOT, PATRICK 
HENRY SPOKE OUT 

FOR LIBERTY. “ 
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| Qn ie CENTURY 
- : VIRGINIA, MISBEHAVING 
, : CITIZENS WERE 
C1644] avery) cota WN LOCKED IN A PILLORY, 
Det ee IN FRONT OF THE 
1” el PUBLIC GAOL.” 














@QiLLIAMSBURG'S CITIZENS & 
CELEBRATED IMPORTANT Ba 
OCCASIONS AND HOLIDAYS 

AT THEIR FAVORITE 
RALEIGH TAVERN. “ 











TRAVELING DANCING 
MASTERS TAUGHT THE 
LATEST STEPS FROM 
ENGLAND...” 











E GEORGE WYTHE HOUSE, A 
TYPICAL TOWN RESIDENCE OF A 
WELL-TO-DO GENTLEMAN. AS 
YOU SEE, ALMOST ALL OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD WORK WAS DONE 
IN SEPARATE BUILDINGS ON 
THE ESTATE.” 


Ph @fuus, tHe Home 
| WAS REALLY A 
GROUP OF 


LABORED. ” 














NOW I KNOW WHAT THEY 
MEAN BY “THE GOOD OLD 
DAYS.” I WISH I COULD 
HAVE LIVED HERE...!T 

MUST HAVE BEEN FINE.’ 


t 


OWNERS. 








F Silow DIFFERENT YOUR LIVES 
WOULD BE IF YOU WERE A COLO- 


NIAL BOY AND Aa IN 
WILLIAMSBURG, 
CENTURIES AGO... “ 


@ 








IT WASN'T—NOT EVEN FOR THE 
FEW WEALTHY P!.ANTATION 








TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, MOST 
FOLKS HAD TO WORK LONG AND 
HARD FOR A SIMPLE EXISTENCE. 
JUST CLOSE YOUR EYES, 
JOHNNY AND JANE, 
AND TRY TO 
IMAGINE... 


SEVEN 
O'CLOCK ANDO 
ALL'S WELL? 
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os tau ae 
_sameTOM: ev, Se, BRRR...SOME DAY 
YOU LIE-ABED...YOUVE I SHALL BE 


A BUSY DAY AHEAD. FROZEN SOLIO 
OZE LID, 





MR SIMPLE COLONIAL BREAKFAST TOOK TIME AND 
PATIENCE TO PREPARE IN THE OPEN FIREPLACE 

ONE THING AT A TIME 
LAD... THERE'S TEA TO 
BE BREWED AS WELL.’ 


WILL THAT PORRIDGE 
EVER’ BE HOT, 





*GZVERY MORNING, WATER ANO FIREWOOD HAD +? 
TO BE BROUGHT TO-THE HOUSE BY MANPOWER... | 
AND BOYPOWER.’” 





HERE'S ENOUGH WOOD 
YO LAST YOU THROUGH 
THE DAY. AND NOW-- @ 
TIME TO START WORK, 
JONATHAN,’ 


START WORK! ? THESE 
TRIPS TO THE WE 


AREN'T EXACTLY PLAY, 


OU'D BE AWAKENED AT DAWN--COLD ANO SLEEPY... ” “@uT Topay, you 


NOT ONLY GET UP LATER --BuUT, 
EVEN ON THE COLDEST MORNINGS, YOU'RE 
SNUG ANO WARM.’ ” 


+e 
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¥Y AND PLENTY OF GOOD THINGS 
D COOL AND TLEAN 
LY AND EASILY,’ 
aa BOY--THE BREAK 
FAST OF ATHLETES.’ 
ORANGE JUICE, 
WAFFLES AND BACON, 


JUST SAVE 
SOME ROOM 
FOR THESE 


*@BO CHORES FOR US! WE JUST TAKE FUEL ANO 
WATER FOR GRANTED AS PART OF OUR HOME...” 
POLL OOO OTL Oe 
COME ALONG, 7 RIGHT, DAD 
THE THERMOSTAT | SON...I'LL DROP S'LONG, 
ON YOUR WAY | YOU OFFON_4 MOM--WISH 
OUT, PLEASE. /\ MY WAY 














*@@NLY THE WEALTHY COULD AFFORD AN EDUCATION -- 
MOST PEOPLE HAD NEITHER THE TIME NOR MONEY...” 


BOY, I WANT YOU TO U7 I--I'M SORRY, SIR, BUT 
FORGE ME A PAIR OF iITHER MY FATHER NOR 


DOOR HINGES OF I HAVE LEARNED 
h THESE DIMENSIONS. 4 TO READ. 











*@L EARNING A TRADE WAS A COLONIAL LAD'S 
ALL-DAY JOB...” 





I KNOW YOU'RE TIRED, SON-- 

BUT WE MUST KEEP THE FIRE 

GOING IF WE'RE TO FINISH 
THE HINGES ON TIME... 





GOLLY, NOT EVEN ABLE TO 


READ! AND SLAVING ALL DAY IT COULDN'T BE 


LONG...THAT WAS TOUGH.’ HELPED.. IN THOSE 
a , 


*@urt TODAY, ALL BOYS AND GIRLS HAVE TIME 
FOR SCHOOL...AND EDUCATION IS FREE FOR 
EVERYBODY,’ ” 


THIS IS HOW VOLTA BUILT HIS 

FIRST BATTERY--ACCORDING TO 

THE BOOK I READ YESTERDAY 

ABOUT FAMOUS ELECTRICAL 
PIONEERS. 


“@WHILE THREE-O'CLOCK THESE DAYS IS FUN 
TIME FOR YOU KIDS...” 








TOUCHDOWN! 








DAYS, JOHNNY. 4 


BUT, ED, WHAT ABOUT THE “SS 
WOMEN? ANDO THE MEN? WHAT 
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“QYecc, A GIRL HAD TO HELP MOTHER WITH HER DAWN-TO “@oDAY, WHILE YOU'RE AT SCHOOL, MOTHER'S AUTO- 
DARK LABOR... THERE WAS THE LAUNDRY, FOR INSTANCE--” MATIC WASHER SOAKS, WASHES, RINSES AND DRIES 
" EVERYTHING FOR HER. .WHILE HER AUTOMATIC IRONER. 
SAVES HER STILL MORE TIME AND ENERGY ,’ 





SCRUB THE CLOTHES WELL 
JANE, BUT BE SPARING 
OF THE SOAP 





MAKE MORE SOAP 
SOON, MOTHER. 





ELECTRIC APPLIANCES--LIKE A STAFF OF 
TRAINED SERVANTS--DO OUR CLEANING...” 





I'VE SPREAD THE v THAT'S AG Hil V * ~—~ 
CLOTHES ON THE GRASS WHILE YOU BEAT THE RUGS. I'LL THE RUG'S SPIC 
" FINISH SWEEPING AND START AND SPAN. THINK IT'LL DO 
THE WINDOWS THE UPHOLSTERY 
: TOO... 











s ig gtr ang in | * 
Puen, WHEN THE HOUSEWOR WAS FINALLY DONE. ’* oy TH TODAY'S ELECTRIC RANGE, REFRIGERATOR 
F = = se | AND HOME FREEZER, MOTHER CAN PREPARE TASTY, 
j . IT’S ONLY TWO HOURS TO DINNER... Se HEALTHF MEALS IN A MATTER OF MINUTES,’ ” 
{{ WE'D BEST GET STARTED, JANE. I'LL oo seine ~etnnitaleantagteinDiapoiati nines 
| START MY BREAD, AND YOU FETCH SOME ‘ TWENTY MINUTES TO DINNER-TIME. NOW, ' 
DRIED BEEF AND POTATOES FROM Hy LETS SEE--LAMB CHOPS, GREEN SALAD, \ 
THE CELLAR. B) $ STRAWBERRIES--THIS'LL TASTE SO GOOD, f | 
a . ' \, THEY'LL NEVER KNOW IT'S FULL OF | —’% 
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1 \_ VITAMINS ATO DOUBLE -Z .’ 
~~ 
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"Since, IN THOSE DAYS, THERE WERE ONLY CRUDE TOOL ‘Am DIFFERENT STORY FOR OUR DAD, EH, JOHNNY? 
AND MUSCLE POWER, BOYS HAD TO HELP THEIR FATHERS | MACHINERY MAKES HIS JOB ALOT EASIER...” 
WITH THE HEAVY WORK...” 


;, a ces ne 


_ ai | AND THIS ELECTRIC- \“ LOOK AT 'ER-- 
l 

= 
) 














” GOOD, JONATHAN--YOU'LL POWERED MACHINE CUTTING RIGHT THROUGH 
{ MAKE A FINE SMITH }TOST $17000...50 TAKE { THAT STEEL LIKE A KNIFE 
<] 


) 
| 





GOOD CARE OF IT.’ . THROUGH CHEESE .’ 














LL DAYLIGHT WHEN 
’ “ } ORE PO "TO ‘ 
Pg THOUGHT THE DAY a oe THE MORE SHE TURNS OUT 
WOULD NEVER END.’ DAY'S WORK, SON...A yf QuiTé A PRODUCER THE CHEAPER COMPLETED 
: PAIR OF HINGES IN \ THAT MACHINE OF YOURS, | PRODUCTS WILL BE FOR 
ONE DAY, | POWERS,’ HEAR SHE \ US TO BUY ¢ 
TURNED OUT 2,000 
\_parts TODAY, 





GOSH, WESEEMSORT WY NOTATALL. REMEMBER-- 


OUR OWN HANDS... AND GIVE 
US TIME FOR OTHER THINGS. 











| AFTER DINNER IT WAS BED-TIME FOR THOSE WEARY FOLKS...” | *Q)YHILE OUR EVENING IS JUST BEGINNING...” 


Ss i a |{! 4 La Muiitiysnars me a 


! OW DEAR, I'VE NOT FINISHED I'M GOING, HURRY. WE'LL BE WH aston 
MY MENDING BUT THE MOTHER...YAWN LATE FOR THE —~ ea? 
CANDLE'S FLICKERING OUT/ EIGHT O'CLOCK SHOW. “s a ie 
; \ JONATHAN, OFF TO BED ' \ 




















1 TAKE ITALL BACK! * .QVHEN WE'VE TIME AND ENERGY FOR HOBBIES--AND SPORTS -- 
YOU CAN KEEP THE “GOOD AND READING --AND ENTERTAINMENT--AND ENJOYING LIFE...” 
OLD DAYS*--I'LL STICK TO 

GOOD OLD TODAY... 














DON'T THINK THAT THE WILLIAMSBURG L’s OF COURSE, THERE 
FOLKS DION'T WANT A BETTER LIFE, JOHNNY--¥ ee WERE MANY IMPROVEMENTS. 
BUT TODAY'S GOOD THINGS JUST DIDN'T EXIST : FROM CENTURY TO CENTURY, 
THEN...ANO THE PEOPLE LIVED PRETTY : ; — , BUT STRANGE AS ’ 
MUCH THE WAY THEIR ANCESTORS ff ; ~~ABs IT SEEMS... 
DID BEFORE THEM. fr / 
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. ur MEANS ON WHICH THEY DEPENDED FOR LIGHT...FOR HEAT... TRAVEL...AND POWER...HADN'T CHANGED 
MUCH SINCE THE BEGINNING OF MAN / * 


ey 








LG, 





a Gre ONLY HEAT-- 
AN OPEN FIRE! * 








* Ano Power For THE | 
WORKINGMAN MEANT 
MUSCLE POWER: * 








. — 
.. JUST AS WE TAKE 
TOOAY'S WONDERS AND 


COMFORTS FOR GRANTED. 











* Bue NSTANT HEAT THAT'S | 
AT OUR FINGERTIPS... 
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* Pe cick OF A SwiTCH 
THAT FLOODS THE NIGHT 
WITH DAYLIGHT...” 











“@PHE HIGH-SPEED TRAVEL » 3 PANO THE MIRACLES THAT 
AND SPLIT- SECOND | fi POWER-DRIVEN MACHINES 
COMMUNICATION THAT — t HAVE BROUGHT IN OUR 
HAVE MADE IT REALLY . { at FACTORIES --AND HOMES.” 
A'SMALL WORLD’ ~.. a we 


aoe #1 KER bn 
a i 

















WELL, GEE, ED- THAT'S ASTORY IN ITSELF, 
HOW DID SUCH ABIG 


; a A REVOLUTION, Va 
JOHNNY-= THE STORY -OF ‘ Amy =6ALL RIGHT... BUT 
| CHANGE--ANO SUCH A REVOLUTION .’ f : Seen 
A FAST ONE -- = - NE--WITH MEN 
cana naan AND MACHINES.’ IT 
he A REVOLUTION ?/ WAS CALLED THE 
WITH SOLOIERS j INOUSTRIAL 
AND REVOLUTION... 
MACHINE-GUNS ? ) 
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“REMEMBER HOW IT TOOK JONATHAN'S " "QRESULT? WITH STEAM ENGINE POW- 
FATHER HOURS AND DAYS OF HARD WORK Gx : STEAM LNGING OPENED Tne | ER: MANY MEN COULD DO MUCH MORE 
AND MUSCLE cw TO PRODUCE WORK WITH MUCH LESS EFFORT--IN 
SOMETHING...” 4 ASINGLE FACTORY, INSTEAD OF 

wu A NEW SOURCE OF MANY FORGES: 
POWER, AT LAST,’ 








WAY TO.. — 











%, 
AL50, IN THOSE DAYS, EVERY PART OF | “@NTIL EL) WHITNEY, (INVENTOR OF | AND SO WE HAD INTERCHANGEABLE 
A MUSKET, FOR INSTANCE, WAS HANO-| THE COTTON GIN) WORKED OUT THE 
MADE AND, THEREFORE, DIFFERENT 


w+] WOEA OF IDENTICAL PARTS. 
fT WAS JUST IMPOSSIBLE TO MAKE 
TWO 


PARTS...AND COULO MASS-PROOUCE 
EXACTLY ALIKE... ” 


FORTHE FIRST TIME/” 
ALL GUN BARRELS MADE —— 
FROM THIS PATTERN WILL FIT 
ANY STOCK MADE FROM 
THIS ONE’ 


i 
ae | ie 
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"BANoTHER THING--THE BLACKSMITH HAD TO| “@ur IDENTICAL PARTS SOON LED TO |*@Yitx SPECIALIZATION, EACH MAN 

BE ABLE TO TURN OUT MANY DIFFERENT] ANOTHER WAY OF IMPROVING 

PROOUCTS...AND BOYS LIKE JONATHAN | PRODUCTION...” 

HAO TO SPEND MANY YEARS LEARNING 

THE DIFFICULT TRAOE... % 
DR . 


COULD BECOME SKILLED AT HIS JOB 
IN A FEW WEEKS--WORK EASIER AND 

FASTER’... ANO THE FINISHED PROO- 

NOW WE CAN HAVE A UCT WAS NOT ONLY BETTER, BUT 
NUMBER OF WORKMEN -- CHEAPER J” 

EACH ONE A SPECIALIST IN 
MAKING A SINGLE PART 























*® ‘ ‘gs 

T THE FORGE, THERE WAS MUCH Oa iN THE FACTORY... ” O THE ASSEMBLY-LINE WAS 

LIFTING ANO CARRYING OF 5 AND WE WERE ON OUR WAY TO TH 
HEAVY LOADS... ” MODERN FACTORY SYST 





iF WE SET UP A MOVING BELT- 
LINE TO CARRY PARTS.../T WILL 
MEAN EASIER WORK FOR THE MEN, 
AS WELL AS MORE PRODUCTION. 
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— Y BECAUSE THE INDUSTRIAL 
WHAT DO YOU REVOLUTION ITSELF COULD 
MEAN “ON OUR BE REVOLUTIONIZED,’ 
WAY’ ED? a 


IN THE LATE |800'S, 
A GREAT NEW FORCE WAS 
PUT TO WORK IN OUR 


"\. HOMES AND FACTORIES... / 
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"Becta POWER--ELECTRIC GENERATORS, ELECTRIC MACHINES, ELECTRIC TOOLS--CHANGED OUR FACTORIES.. 
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DIRTY, CLUTTERGD, SOME- 
TIMES a P ell 








“WHICH HAD TO BE LOCATED WHERE 
THE Y COULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN 
COAL OR WATER POWER... 














CLEAN, BRIGHT, EFFICIENT, STREAM- 
LINED MANUFACTURING PLANTS-- 


~-WHICH COULD BE LOCATED ANYWHERE... 
DRAWING THEIR POWER FROM A VAST 
300,000 -MILE NETWORK OF HIGH- 
VOLTAGE ELECTRICITY, *” 








ELECTRICITY NOT ONLY —“@ SURE--BECAUSE WITH ) --WHICH BRINGS US RIGHT BACK 
REVOLUTIONIZED THE WAY / ELECTRIC MACHINERY, A AGAIN TO--MORE ANDO BETTER. 
WE MAKE THINGS--BUT THE | WORKMAN CAN PRODUCE ANNO THINGS FOR ALL OF US.’ IN 
THINGS WE MAKE...TO GIVE | MORE...AND THE MORE BECAUSE OUR HOMES, FOR INSTANCE... 
US THE HIGHEST STANDARD HE PRODUCES, THE THEY'RE 
OF LIVING IN THE WORLD. ) CHEAPER THE CHEAPER, 

PRODUCTS GET-- MORE PEOPLE 
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Beectric POWER. HAS MADE 
LIFE EASIER, MORE ENJOY- 
ABLE, MORE COMPLETE, 
FOR ALL OF US... “” 

















* 

Brecrric POWEP. HAS BECOME AS 
COMMON AS WATER TO US-- READY 
ANO WAITING TO FLOW WHENEVER 
AND WHEREVER. WE NEED IT. ” 














AND HOW ABOUT OUTSIDE OUR HOMES, ...'N HOW ABOUT MOVIES... AND THE vi 
ED? LIKE IN CARS AND SHIPS AND X-RAYS DOCTORS AND DENTISTS USE... 
TRAINS AND PLANES... Ss ANO-AND--ALMOST EVERYTHING: _/ 
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/NOW, JUST A FLIP OF A SWITCH-- 
| OR A PUSH OF A BUTTON--AND 
ELECTRICITY BRINGS US LIGHT 

\.AND HEAT AND POWER AND - 








GOLLY, WE'VE SURE 
COME A LONG WAY 
SINCE WILLIAMSBURG / 
WE'VE GOT 
A> EVERYTHING! 





I DON’T KNOW, JOHNNY -- 
FOLKS A HUNDRED YEARS 
FROM NOW MAY LOOK BACK 
AT US THE WAY WE LOOK 

BACK AT WILLIAMSBURG / 





GOSH.’ IT TAKES ALL 
KINOS OF PEOPLE TO MAKE 
A COUNTRY LIKE OURS--FOLKS 
LIKE US...WORKERS, INVENTORS, 
SCIENTISTS, BUSINESSMEN-- 


" WE'VE ALL HAD A 
HAND IN MAKING THIS 


WAS BUILT BY PEOPLE... 
WITH IDEAS AND A 
WILL TO GET THINGS 

DONE 





YES, JANE --iINVENTIVE 
INDUSTRY TODAY IS WORKING 
HARDER THAN EVER. To BRING 
US WONDERFUL NEW THINGS 

TOMORROW 


GENERAL @ ELectRic 


SCWENECTARY. af 
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i"'i“Tops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. Save Your Money. 


Mi BATTLEGROUND (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Dore Schary. Directed by 
William A. Wellman.) 


YOUR EDITORS 
have chosen M-G- 
M’s Battleground as 
their Movie-of-the- 
Month for Novem- 
ber. Similar in style 
to A Walk in the 
Sun, which told of 
taking a beachhead 
in Italy, Battleground is a story of a 
group of men who fought in the crucial 
“Battle of the Bulge.” 

Director William Wellman is not offer- 
ing you here a collection of Hollywood 
histrionics that depict war as a great 
and glorious adventure. Instead, his 
cameras probe sensitively to discover 
the meaning of 20th-century warfare to 
the soldier in the foxhole—a foxhole he 
does not want to be in. 

Battleground does not give us an 
over-all picture of World War II. We 
don’t even see the complete strategy of 
the defense of Bastogne. We see only 
those fragments of the battle that the 
infantrymen of the second squad, third 
platoon, I Company of the 10I1st Air- 
borne Division see. The chief merit of 
the film lies in the fact that we do not 
view Bastogne from some mythical van- 
tage point, but rather a. it appeared to 
the individual soldier. 

There are several “star” names in the 
cast of Battleground, but there are no 
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Holley’s (Van Johnson's) struggle te cook eggs 
in hie foxhole provides a comic interlude. 


stars in the story. Every man is impor- 
tant here, and a single death is more 
moving than a hundred in one of those 
“blood and thunder” war films. 

There is easy-going, wisecracking 
Holley (Van Johnson). There is Jarvess 
(John Hodiak), a cynical, small-town 
newspaperman who constantly fumes 
because he can’t find out what’s going 
on at the front. There’s Roderigues 
(Ricardo Montalban), a shy Mexican- 
American boy who’s never seen snow 
and is as excited as a kid when it snows 
in Bastogne—even though the winter 
weather may mean his death. There’s 
Abner (Jerome Courtland), a lanky 


country boy whose Kentucky ballads get 
on everyone's nerves. There’s Jim Lay- 


Jorvess ond Holley (John Hodick and Van John- 
son) cre irritated to see that the newspapers know 
more about “battle of the Bulge” than they do. 


ton (Marshall Thompson), a green re- 
placement who gets toughened up in a 
hurry. And there are half a dozen more 
American men and boys. 

Anyone who has brothers or friends 
who fought at Bastogne knows that this 
was as miserable a siege as can come a 
soldier’s way. It seemed especially so to 
the 101st Airborne men in this story. 
They are slated for a Christmas leavé in 
Paris after weeks of nasty fighting when 
word comes that the Germans have 
made a break through at a vital point 
in our lines (the now famous “bulge” in 
the line). Leaves are canceled. The 
101st is ordered to move up to the front. 

The men in the 101st do not know 
where they are going. Nor do they know 
that this is any more than a routine en- 
counter in a war that has frequently 
seemed pointless to them. All they know 
is that they are spending their Christ- 
mas holidays in cold, damp foxholes in 
woods surrounded by Germans. 
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Roderigues (Ricardo M 
ican boy, is delighted to see snow for the first time. 


As their ammunition runs out, they 
are faced with the grim knowledge that 
snow and fog make it impossible for 
planes to get through to them with sup- 
plies. A minor irritation is the fact that 
the authors of reports in Stars and 
Stripes, and even in their hometown 
papers, forwarded to the front, know 
more about the battle of Bastogne than 
they, who are “on the spot,” know. 

When a Stars and Stripes headline 
reports: STRATEGIC WITHDRAWAL 
IN THE BULGE, a GI asks, “What's 
the ‘bulge’?” At another point, Holley 
tells his buddies, huddled wretchedly in 
the snow, “You guys will be happy to 
know the papers say we are making a 
heroic stand.” 

The “heroic stand” does not consist 
of spectacular charges or mass encoun- 
ters. There is only the occasional skir- 
mish. Bullets are used charily by both 
Germans and Americans—although we 
are frequently reminded that it takes 
just one bullet to kil] a man. Yet cer- 
tainly there is heroism here. 

Perhaps it is most evident in the wise- 
cracks and hard-bitten humor that punc- 
tuate every scene. This humor is not 
inspired by a desire to be funny. It is 
rather a desperate effort of men who are 
too close to death and seek to maintain 
their balance. They can either give in to 
their fears—walk out or crack up—or 
they can hold off the terror in their 
hearts by a dogged jesting at things that 
are far from laughing matters. Their 
salty, irreverent humor is a mirror of 
their courage, a symbol of their deter- 
mination to face the unfaceable. 

Battleground should remind many 
people who talk too glibly about World 
War II that war is never nice, clean 
sport and is always the least desirable 
method of settlingyinternational disputes. 
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They Talked It Out with Rotary 


To get answers to the question, 
“What do teen-agers think of their future 
chances?” the Rotary Clubs of San 
Franciseo, in cooperation with the pub- 
lic schools of San Francisco, held a 
forum discussion recently. With Dr. 
Herbert C. Clish, Superintendent of 
Schools, as moderator, several student 
government leaders from San Francisco 
high schoels met with prominent Rota- 
rians in a give-anthtake on the prob- 
lems of youth’s place in our American 
of democracy and free enter- 
prise. The highlights of their discus- 
sion are here condensed, with the kind 
permission of the editor of The Rota- 
rian, where it first appeared, and of 


Dr. Clish.—Ed., 


system 


Dr. Cuisu: Gentlemen, we are inter- 
ested in finding out what voung people 
today see ahead for 
Irvin, what’s 


in high school 
themselves in our America 
vour slant on this? 
Most of us were 
born in °31, 32, and ’33, and that was 
during the depression. I can’t remember 
that, but I can remember when the war 
started in 1941. All I could ever remem- 
ber was war. Today there is nothing in 
the papers except communism and the 
danger of war. And that, I think, has a 
great bearing on young minds. We have 
1 terrific problem 

Dr. CriisH: What do you think we 
ought to do about it, Irvin? 

Irvin: Considering the times, I think 
we young fellows have got to be ready 


IRVIN teen-agers 


to serve whenever we are called upon. 
I don’t go for universal military train- 
ing. But if our education is going to be 
I'm afraid that when we 
mavbe some of our ambi- 
will have 


interrupted 
come back 
tion some f our drive 
dropped out of us 

Dick: Most of us boys, talking about 
it around school, have decided that the 
thing they really ought to do is to let 
us go to college and finish college, and 
then draft us if they have to. There are 


} 


f bovs who are not going to col- 


think 


ood 


universal _ training 


because the 
It teaches 
vourself as well as to 
trade. 


h ive bac k- 


thing 
lucation in itself 


teaches vou a 
you 
> } 


been out among men 


hi ple wh ) guide you 


ing back to your point, 
Dick u imply that 
af felis who ermit ¢ 
who might be How would you 
that l idea of 


ind equal 


there are plenty 


ing to college 


square democ- 


racy t eq pportunity 
responsibility 

Dick ‘ ~— boys have the 
means, the brains, and everything to go 


to college, but tl just don’t waht to. 


What Do Teen-agers: 
Think of Their 


Future Chances? 


A Panel Discussion by High School Boys and Businessmen 


I guess they are lazy—or would rather 
go into father’s business. 

ANGELO: I want to say something 
about school. When a smaller boy goes 
into junior high school, he talks to older 
boys and finds out what they are doing. 
Unless he is trained as he goes along, 
he is going to do as many of them do 
fool around, flunk out, and go to driving 
a truck. He hasn't had the proper train- 
ing to teach him that he should study 
and also take part in activities. 

Dr. Cris: Angelo, you have raised 
a significant point. I am going to lead 
with my chin,and ask you fellows what 
you really think about the kind of edu- 
cation youth is getting generally in our 
high schools. I'd like to hear you state 
very frankly what is wrong, what is 
right, what we can do to make it better. 
No holds barred! 

Irvin: The school which I come from 
gives us a good democratic foundation. 
We have a student president and a stu- 
dent council which corresponds to a 
congress, and we have our own consti- 
tution. Each individual feels that he has 
certain rights around the school, as you 
gentlemen do. You know your own 
rights. 

But in mv four years in high school I 
have seen that there is often an awful 
battle going on between teachers and 
pupils, and why I don’t know. It seems 
to me that the maybe I'm 
prejudiced—don’t understand us. We 
are living in a f fast 
world, and I don’t think the teachers 
are up with us, maybe because they are 
older. 

Oh, 


teachers 
ast world, a very 
freedom 


sure, we want more 








and 








than we are allowed, but this is a dif- 
ferent kind of controversy. The teachers 
don’t make the subjects interesting. 
School right now seems awfully goring. 
The schools have fallen down terribly 
right there. 

Dr. Cuisu: Irvin, you say the sub- 
jects aren’t interesting. Here is your 
chance to help bring about some future 
reform. What do you want to see add- 
ed? What should we be giving you in 
the schools—besides freedom and good 
teachers? 

Irvin: Right there you stop me. I 
can’t say exactly. It is not the course 
that is boring. It is the way it is pre- 
sented. What we can do, maybe—and 
here I go—is to streamline the course 
to make us understand it better. The 
way things are now, the school system 
is too old-fashioned. 

Dr. CxisH: Would it make it any 
more interesting or any clearer if your 
class—say, in civics—were to go and 
watch our board of supervisors in ac- 
tion, our board of education in action, 
our park commissioners in action? 
Would it help if you could go into our 
courts and watch the way they work? 
Or if you could see more top-notch 
educational films on important prob- 
lems? 

Irvin: Very much—because, 
seeing is believing. 

A Rorarian: This indictment of our 
educational system—would it indicate 
that our educational body as a whole 
should go to school again? Or that we 
should bring more youth into our teach- 


well, 


ing profession? 

Dr. Ciisu: My own feeling is that 
chronological age is not really important 
in teachers. It is more a matter of atti- 
tude than arteries. 

Frankly, I think the improvement 
is going to come through bringing the 
schools much closer to the people and 
the people closer to their schools—by 
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their respective schools. 


getting citizens of the community to sit 
down with the board of education and 
the school staff and plan what shall be 
done. We are doing that right now in 
San Francisco, and some of our Ro- 
tarians have been helping us. 

A Roranian: Well, boys, assuming 
that our schools should be doing a bet- 
ter job, what do you think is your num- 
ber one objective in life? Is it security— 
security from the cradle to the grave, or 
any variation of it? Or is it opportunity, 
as we have opportunity under our 
American system? 

Invin: It seems to me that if we have 
opportunity we can make our own se- 
curity. (Applause.) 

Dr. Cuisu: | take it the entire panel 
agrees or? that point. 

A Rotarian: One thing I find in a 
lot of the young fellows who come to 
me for a position is that they are not 
interested in what they can do for me 
or what opportunity there is. What they 
ask first is how much is the salary and 
is the work steady? Seems to me a good 
thing to encourage among young peo- 
ple in schools is the desire for oppor- 
tunity to serve mankind as well as the 
opportunity to bring home a weekly 
pay check. 

Invin: That’s a good point. The ma- 
jority of foung people do think more 
of the pay check than of anything else— 
but can you blame them? Look what 
your money is worth today. With all this 
high cost of living, naturally we have 
to think of salaries. If we are going to 
start families, we will have to support 
them. 

A Rotarian: You four fellows here 
are the cream of the crop in your 
schools. But what about your fellow stu- 
dents who drag along in the lower 
levels waiting for four years to pass? 
Are they afraid of competition from 
you better students? 

Lee: | believe. there will be 
much competition between us. Actu- 


don't 


ally it doesn't exist. One fellow 


wants to be a truck driver. Somebody . 


else wants to be a lawyer, and he may 
be no more intelligent. It’s just what a 
fellow likes to do, what he enjoys. We 
all think of opportunity first. 

A Roranian: I attended a communi- 
ty leadership workshop not long ago, 
and we spent a day and a half trying to 
find out what democracy is. What do 
you four boys think it is? 

Invin: To me democracy means a 
way of life. It means freedom. Democ- 
racy is opportunity. It is up to the in- 
dividual whether he wants to be a truck 
driver or a scientist—regardless of where 
he comes from or what his last name is. 
Democracy has been tried throughout 
the world and throughout history, and 
it has worked best. 

Dr. CriisH: What does “democracy” 
mean to you, Dick? 

Dick: As Irv says, it means the free- 
dom to whatever you want, so long 
as it is law-abiding and follows the 
Constitution. It means to most youth 
just freedom. 

A Rorarian: I'd like to ask if you 
boys feel that the things that influence 
you most are the things in school or the 
things outside of school? In your atti- 
tude toward your country, for example. 

ANGELO: I think it all starts where 
you are born. If you are born in a slum 
district, you are not given much hope. 
You look around and see how ~others 
who have had better luck live, but you 
think, “Well, I will never get any 
place.” A few may have the ambition 
to go places, but the majority do not. 

Dn. CuisH: You say that some per- 
sons born in the slums do go ahead and 
some do not. Do you think it is what 
they got in school or what they get out- 
side that enables them to go ahead? 

Invin: Andrew Carnegie came here 
as a very young boy from Scotland and 
still he made millions because he had 
the ambition and the drive. I think it is 
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up to the individual. Where you are 
born has nothing to do with it. 

Dn. Cuisu: We have serious strikes 
now going on in the coal and steel in- 
dustries. What does youth think about 
strikes? 

Invin: Strikes, I think, have ham- 
pered this country more than anything 
else. Labor and management can't seem 
to get together. But if the American 
man who works or woman who works 
were given a certain amount of secu- 
rity and a fair deal, these strikes 
wouldn’t occur. A strike means, on the 
surface at least, that the working man is 
not satisfied. He is not getting enough 
to live up to the standard of living 
which we all want. 

Dr. Cuisu: Do you think the average 
members of a union are usually the 
ones who want to strike? Is capital 
right, or could capital somethimes be 
wrong? Is labor always right, or could 
labor or its leadership be wrong? 

ANGELO: My opinion is that not ev- 
erybody who goes on strike wants to 
strike. Some good talkers talk the other 
men into it. 

Invin: If I may elaborate on that a 
little, we can partially, or maybe fully, 
stop this through our schools. If we 
start sending out pupils who are fa- 
miliar with the unions and business and 
government, they won't *be so easily 
fooled or so gullible. They won't be 
talked into a strike. They will know 
what it means. 

Lee: People are foolish when they 
believe strikes get them anything, but 
in a way you can’t blame them. They 
think they will get more money, that 
things will be better for their families. 
But as soon as you get a raise in pay, 
down go the profits for the company 
and up go the prices on the goods, and 
then you are right back where you 
started. I think the thing to do is not 
only to get capital and labor to discuss 
things freely as equals, but to do some- 
thing about them. 

Dr. Cuts: Too much discussion and 
not enough action, is that it? 

A Roranian: Do you fellows think 
that being a labor leader is a dignified 
occupation? If so, why? If not, why not? 

Invin: As a labor leader, you are rep- 
resenting the people, and if you repre- 
sent the people in a fair way and a 
right way, that is a very fine occupa- 
tion. 

Dr. Cutsu: I am glad you said that. 

I want to say in closing, gentlemen, 
that these boys came into this meeting 
cold. I think you will agree With me 
that they are typical of alert youth 
throughout the world and that they are 
doing more, better, clearer thinking 
than most of us did when we were their 
ages. They are facing stark reality with 
their eyes wide open. Thanks very 
much! (Applause.) 
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These 
Things 
Are 
America 


Cuorus: “America the Beautiful.” ... 
Up, establish, take under on cue. 

AnnounceR: The Radio Council of 
the Chicago Public Schools presents: 
THESE THINGS ARE AMERICA! 

Cuorus: Up to end and out. (Pause) 

ANNOUNCER: In thousands of schools 
this morning you-might have heard this 
ceremony... 

Cuorus: Pledge of Allegiance. 

Cuorus: One verse of “America.” 

Narrator: These things are America. 
Thousands and thousands of boys and 
girls in elementary and” high schools 
opening their daily activities with the 
pledge of allegiance and a patriotic song 

. a renewal of faith in America and in 
American ideals . . . a renewal of faith 
in the American way. Let’s take a look 
at some of these things that are America. 
.. . Let’s look at the land itself. . . 

Voice 2: There was always the land. 
... It was here when the Pilgrims found 
Plymouth Rock. . . . The land that is 
America stretched just as far then as it 
does now. There were the same moun- 
tains. ... 

Voice 3: The Alleghenies . . . the 
Rockies . . . the Cascades. . . . They 
were always here. 

Voice 4: And so were the rivers . . . 
the Hudson, the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
the Missouri ... the Snake and the 
Columbia. . . . 

Voice 3: There was the Piedmont, 
the prairies, the plains . . . the valleys 
between the hills and the mountains. 
There was the South, the North, and 
the West. 

Voice 2: America was land and places 
on the land. 


A Radio 


Narrator: Yes, America was land 
... and places. America was mountains 
and valleys. America was geography. 
And then what happened? Well, people 
began to move. The English, the Dutch, 
the French and the Spaniards sailed 
their flimsy vessels for months across 
the Atlantic. They founded Saint Augus- 
tine, Santa Fe, New Amsterdam . . . and 
the thirteen original colonies which sat 
like flies on the edge of a plate not 
knowing or caring what was behind 
them—faces to,the east, dependent upon 
the “home-country”—or so they thought. 

Voice 8: But there were adventurers, 
weren't there? There were some who 
looked to the west—to the Alleghenies. 
. . . There were some who looked even 
farther. . . . There were some who 
dreamed of Liberty—of freedom—of a 
nation of their own. .. . 

Narrator: There was Patrick Henry— 

Henry: And, gentlemen, if this be 
treason, make the most of it. I say, give 
me liberty or give me death. .. . 

Narrator: And good Ben Franklin— 

FRANKLIN (laugh): Most assuredly, 
gentlemen, we must hang together, or 
we'll all hang separately. 

Narrator: First then, the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Cuorus: “Faith of Our Fathers.” Soft- 
ly under. Out on cue. 

Jerrerson: When in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with 
another and to assume among the pow- 
ers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of Nature and 
of Nature’s God entitle them. . . 


Presentation 
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Narrator: And the fire brand of the 
Revolution—Tom Paine— 

Paine: These are the times which try 
men’s souls. The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of their country; but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman, Tyranny, 
like Hell, is not easily conquered; yet 
we have this consolation with us, that 
the harder the conflict, the more glori- 
ous the triumph. . . . If there be trouble 
let it be in my day, that my child may 
have peace. I call not upon a few but 
upon all .. . not upon this state or that 
state, but on every state: Up and help 
us! Lay vour shoulders to the wheel. 
Better to have too much force than too 
little, when so great an object is at stake! 

Narrator: And finally— 

Jerrerson (reading): We the people 
of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the liberties to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 

Cuorvus: Up full to end of verse and 
out 

Narrator: And now, what of those 
adventurers who looked to the west— 
bevond the Alleghenies? . . . 

Voice 3: West of the mountains. 
There were those who nosed flatboats 
into the Ohio at Pittsburgh, scudded 
into the Mississippi and went aroaring 
down to New Orleans 

Voice 2: There were others who set- 
tled in Illinois on the great prairie and 
swore they'd break the sod or they'd 
build a plow that would. 

Voice 3: And they did! 

Voice 4: But some thought Illinois 
was getting a little too crowded and 
they picked up their families and their 
plows and moved across the Mississippi 
into Missouri. 

Voice 3: And even Missouri got 
crowded after a while for some of them. 

Cnorvus: Sneak in “Oh Suzanna.” .. . 
Hold under 

Voice 2: They could always go up 
the Missouri river. Mv great-grandfather 
did just that, just to see what it looked 
like, he said. And he landed clear out in 
California, looking for gold. Walked and 
drove his oxen halfway across America. 
I guess he and all the others like him 
found out that America was big. He 
never did find any gold, though. Not in 
the ground anyway . . . but he found 
that America’ was big, and that it was 
going to take big men to tame it and 
make it livable and productive. .. . 

Cuorus: “Suzanna.” Up and out. 

Narrator: And those big things 
were America. Liberty to pick up and 
move if you wanted to; liberty to move 


from one part of the land to another; 
liberty to take up land and make the 
kind of home you wanted to. America 
was big, and the men who opened the 
West were bigger. And this too, was 
America . . . a cold grey day in Spring- 
field, Illinois, A two- or three-car train, 
back of a tiny engine. A tall man, even 
taller because of the beaver hat he wore, 
leaning over the railing of the rear 
coach. His shoulders wrapped in a worn 
shawl ... Abraham Lincoln was Amer- 
ae 

Lincoin: Friends, no one who has 
not been placed in a like position can 
understand my feelings at this parting. 
For more than a quarter of a century I 
have lived among you and during all 


that time_I have received nothing but 
kindness at your hands. Here I have 
passed from a young to an old man. To- 
day, I leave vou; I go to assume a task 
more difficult than that which fell upon 
General Washington. Let us all 
pray that the God of our Fathers may 
not forsake us now. 

Cuorvs: “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” In, under, humming 

LincoLn: Friends, again I bid you an 
affectionate farewell. 

Cuorvus: Hymn up briefly and under 
again. Humming. 

Wuitman: And I askant the 
armies, I saw Iha noise le Ss dream hun- 
dreds of battle flags, borne through the 
smoke of the battles and pierced with 
missiles I saw them. .. . And at last but 
a few shreds left on the staffs (and all in 
silence); and the staffs all splintered 
and broken... . 

Cuorus: Hymn up briefly and under 
again. Humming. 

Linpsey: It is portentous and a thing 

of state 

That here at midnight, in our little 
town 

A mourning figure walks, and will 
not rest, 

Near the court house pacing up 
and down. 

A bronzed, lank man! His suit of 
ancient black, 

A famous high top hat and plain 
worn shaw] 

Make him the quaint great figure 
that men love, 

The prairie lawyer, master of us 
a 

Cnonvs: Hymn up full to end. 


saw 


Narrator: Yes, these things are 
America. Abraham Lincoln; the Civil 
War; and finally, peace. When the 
North and the South had settled their 
differences and América was the Union 
again, new forces, but still the same 
American spirit, began to work. 

Voice 2: There were roads to build, 
canals to separate two continents, rail- 
roads to smash across the continent, tel- 
egraphs to tie the people together. . . . 

Voice 3: People needed new plows, 
new farm and home equipment; we 
Americans were no longer self-sufficient 
on our acres hewn from the forest or 
wrested from the prairies. 

NaRrATOoR: There were men who saw 
those needs and wants: McCormick, 
Oliver, Edison. . . . 

Voicr 2: Men with a dream—to make 
living in America better for all 
Americans. 

Voice 3: (. . . for all Americans.) 

Narrator: And there were other 
men who took the dreams of the in- 
ventors and built them into solid ma- 
chines . . . and still other men who 
found new routes for transporting the 
machines . men who knew that 
through machines we Americans would 
have a greater freedom—freedom from 
the tyranny of hand labor. These things 
which, too, are America did not happen 
overnight, nor did they happen without 
men with vision, ability, persever- 
ance. .c-e 

Voice 4: Men with a dream, and the 
know-how to make dreams become 
realities. 

Voice 2: Men with visions of a dem- 
ocratic, liberty-loving people, gathered 
from every nation in the world, work- 
ing under the free enterprise system, 
and enjoying the highest standard of 
living in all the world. .. . These things 
are America. 

Narrator: The dream is not yet 
ended; the reality is still a living, mov- 
ing thing. There is still work to be done 
in America . . . and we have the free- 
dom to live, to work under the American 
way, where every man is worthy of his 
hire; where there is opportunity for all 
who will but take it; where every man 
is important to every other man. Indeed, 
these things ARE AMERICA. 

Cuorvus: “America the Beautiful.” Up 
full then under. 

Narrator: I hear America singing, 
the varied carols I hear . . . each sing- 
ing what belongs to him or her and to 
none else. Singing with open mouths 
their strong melodious songs. . 
THESE THINGS ARE AMERICA. 

Cuorvs: Up full to end of verse 


“These Things Are America” was a pres- 
entation of the Chicago Radio Council and 
Station WBEZ, the radio voice of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools. It is published in 


World Week by permission of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. 
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Big gun at Ohio State U. Is Vic Janowilcz, 
soph flash from Elyria (Ohio) High. Vie, 
who also stars in baseball and basket 
ball, had scholarship offers from 61 col- 





ILL Burt Shotton manage the 

Dodgers next vear? As I write this, 

nobody (but Branch Rickey) 
knows. The experts accuse Burt of bun- 
gling his team’s chances in the World 
Series, and it now looks as though Burt 
may be bounced. 

Some business, this big-league man- 
aging. Here’s a man who has won two 
pennants in two and a half seasons of 
managing, ve about his 
job. I don’t go along with the charge 
that Burt booted the series. The Yan- 
kees simply were the better team. Burt 


t must worry 


had to make some tough decisions, and 
they didn’t pan out. That’s all there is 
to it. 

Mind I don’t think Shotton is 
the greatest manager in the world. He 
certainly can be faulted. For a sup- 
polite, kindly old gentleman,” 
he doesn't much patience with 
his players Durocher. 
Under Shotton last season, the Dodg- 
had a city 
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> chosen 


f boners last season. 


s that he got away with 


leges in 26 states. 


Remember that crucial two-game 
Yankee-Red Sox series at the end of the 
season? Casey made three distinct tacti- 
cal blunders. But the Yankees won and 
Case wound up a hero. Did you spot 
those boners? Here they are: 

1. Fifth inning of first game. Yankees 
at bat, trailing 4-3. Bases full, none out, 
Dobson (a right hander) pitching. Billy 
Johnson batting. Billy is a right-handed 
hitter and a slow runner. Why not re- 
place him with a fast, sharp left-handed 
hitter like Bobby Brown, to avoid the 
possibility of a double play? 

That has been Stengel’s policy all 
along—pitting left-handed hitting 
against right-handed pitching. But this 
time he sticks to Johnson, and Billy 
hits into a double play, killing the 
chance for a “big” inning. 

2. Eighth inning of second game. 
Yankees at bat leading 2-0. Man on 
first DiMaggio batting. Joe 
is dead on his feet, it is late in the 
and the Yanks have a two-run 
cushion—they don’t have to play for a 


none out 
game, 


“big” inning 

The strategy definitely calls for an 
“insurance” run. In other words, DiMag’ 
second 
But 
hit-away sign, 


double 


should sacrifice the runner to 
where he 
Stengel 


DiMag’ grounds 


can score on a single 
gives Joe the 
and into a 
pl i\ 

3. Same inning. After Joe hits into 
the d.p., the next batter singles and up 
comes Johnny Lindell. Suddenly Sten- 
gel goes back to his old strategy. He 
sends Mize up to pinch-hit for Lindell 
This doesn’t make sense. Why use your 
best pinch-hitter with two out and the 
ice? Why 
him for possible trouble in the ninth? 

This time, | Stengel’s strate 
gy works. Mize s ngles and the Yankees 
go on to score thi more runs 


So there vou have it 


game apparently on not save 


mwevel 


three boners by 


the “manager of the year,” and nobody 
saying a word about it. 

The moral of the story is plain 
enough: If you win, you're a hero; if 
you lose, you're a stiff. 

e How do you feel about Mel Allen's 
being named the country’s No. 1 -base- 
ball announcer for the fourth straight 
year? I don’t “see” it. Not because Mel 
openly roots for the Yankees. That's un- 
derstandable, and it isn’t any crime. 
You can root for a club and still do an 
honest job of reporting. 

Mel does that. He also owns a mel- 
low pair of tonsils and a nice, pleasant 
delivery. But his humor is on the feeble 
side, and he has a childish habit of 
screaming every great play or long hit. 
His “Going . . . going . . . GONE!” 
ought to be retired to Cooperstown 
along with the other relics. 

I'll take Red Barber over Allen any 
day. The Old Red Head knows twice as 
much baseball and tells it to you with- 
out a tenth of the hysterics. How about 
that? 

e Don't let poor eyesight get you 
down. You can still star at sports. Take 
Steve Van Buren (see October 26 col- 
umn), for example. His vision is so poor 
he was rejected for military service. Yet 
he now is the greatest running halfback 
in football. 

And there is George Mikan. Big 
George can’t see two feet in front of 
him without his glasses. But he still 
happens to be the greatest basketball 
player in the world. 

And how about Dom DiMaggio, Ed- 
die Joost, and Bob Dillinger? Although 
all three wear specs, they are among 
the best lead-off hitters in baseball. 


e Have you heard about North Caro- 
lina’s new state anthem called All the 
Way Choo Choo? Dedicated to Charlie 
“Choo Choo” Justice (see October 12 
column), the North Carolina All-Amer- 
ican, it has some nifty lyrics, such as: 


A touchdown pass would break a tie; 

The end said, “Hit me in the eye.” 

While thousands roared, the coach 
looke d glum: 

Choo Choo merely said, “Which one?” 

Punt formation once was called; 

Choo Choo waited for the ball. 

Why, it ought to be against the law; 

They found that thing in Ark-an-saw. 

At the football game he does all the 
stunts 

He runs, he passes, fakes, or punts. 

Between the halves he leads the band; 

Then sells peanuts in the stands. 

livnxran L. Mastin, Sports Editor 











$1170.00 in Cash, 39 Film Awards 
and 3 Scholarships in the Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Contest 


Dust off that camera of yours— 
there’s big doings in the offing. 

It’s the Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards sponsored by Scholas- 
tic Magazines and Ansco, America’s 
oldest photographic company. 

There are thirteen picture divi- 
sions—three cash prizes in each—$50, 
$25, and $15. 


Prize Doubled for Ansco Film Users 


But for prize winners on Ansco Film, 
the cash prizes are doubled: $100, 
$50, $30. Quite a difference, huh? 
And there'll be quite a difference 
in the pictures you get, too, if you 
use old friend Ansco, the All-Weath- 
er film. For it lets you get good pic- 
tures indoors or out, in 
any kind of weather. 
Might try for some 
»prize winners showing 
<< snowstorm scenes or 
rainy-day happenings. They’d be good 
if you use Ansco All-Weather’ film. 


Don’t Forget the Scholarships 


You seniors have a chance at three 
scholarships. Two of them for two 
years at the Fred Archer School of 
Photography in Los Angeles—the 
other at New Haven’s Progressive 
School of Photography. 

Other prizes include a 
color transparency pro- 
jector and case — lots of 
free Ansco All-Weather 
film. 

So right now, write a note to Scho- 
lastic Magazines asking for your free 
copy of the rules booklet. And, be 
sure to use Ansco Film, so that we 
can double your prize money! 


Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 


A PRIZE WINNER LAST YEAR—This picture ran away with a blue ribbon last 
year. And the Portland, Oregon student who took it was wise enough to use 
Ansco Film. Do the same yourself. 


WINNING PICTURES TO BE 
DISPLAYED IN RADIO CITY! 
Just as last year—if you take a prize 
winner, it will be displayed in New 
York’s world-famous Radio City 

along with your name. 

We saw the exhibit at Radio City 
this past year. We found it, in one 
word, exciting! 


Hundreds of people were looking 


at the pictures the day we were there. 


Double your prize money — 
take your patio ws Aaseo til { 


One official estimates over a million 
people in all saw the pictures. 

Try that-one on for size—your pic- 
ture shown off to over a million 
people! Sounds nice! Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. “From 
Research to Reality.” 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in 


I. BURMA 


A. If you visited southern Burma, 
what would you expect to see? Check 
each of the following which correctly 
describes southern Burma. Each cor- 
rect check mark counts 4. Total 12. 


. a broad plain 
2. dry, chilly summers 
3. many rice fields 
few men who ean read and write 
5. short, brown-skinned people 


My score 


B. Now suppose you traveled on to 
northern Burma. What would you 
find? Check each of the following 
which correctly describes northern 
Burma. Each correct check mark 
counts 4. Total 12. 


__1. hilly country 
2. Buddhist temples 
3. better farms than in 
Burma 
British troops 
native tribes that oppose the of- 
ficial government 


southern 


My score_ 


C. Underline, in each set of paren- 
theses, the word or phrase that best 
completes the sentence. Each counts 
4. Total 12. 

1. The nations that border on Bur- 
ma are Pakistan, India, Thailand, 
Indo-China and (Malaya, China, In- 
donesia). 

2. Three great rivers of Burma are 
the Salween, Chindwin, and (Ganges, 
Mekong, Irrawaddy). 

3. Some of the principal tribal 
groups in Burma are the Chins, Shans, 


this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


Kachinsy and (Cambodians, Karens, 
Dacoits). 
My score 


il. A & P IN COURT 


A. Place the following events in 
chronological order by writing the 
numbers 1-4 in the space in front of 
each phrase. Each counts 3. Total 12. 
__a. Formation of the first trusts in 

important industries 
__b. Passage of the Clayton Act 
__c. Filing of antitrust suit against 
A&P 
__d. Passage of the Sherman Act 


My score_ 


B. On the line to the left of each 
term in Group A, write the number of 
the corresponding phrase in Group B. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 

Group A 
. antitrust suit 
. consent decree 
. rebate 
. conspiracy 
. monopoly 
Group B 
. agreement by a corporation to stop 
certain practices 
2. a refund to the customer of part of 
the cost of goods purchased 
3. control of an industry or business 
to such an extent that competition 
is eliminated 
. Government court action against a 
corporation to restore competition 
5. secret agreement to do some act 
that violates the law 


My score 


C. On the line to the left of each of 
the following, write the letter “P” if 


it is an argument for breaking up the 

A & P into smaller units and a “C” if 

it is an argument against such a break- 

up. Each counts 4. Total 16. 

__1. A & P lowers prices temporarily 
in order to force out competition. 

. A & P uses its power to obtain 
price preferences from manufac- 
turers. - 

No previous court decision has 
recommended desirability of 
breaking up A & P. 

. Over the years the American 
consumer has reaped great bene- 
fits from A & P’s methods of op- 
eration. 

My score 


ill. WORLD CALENDAR 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 
ber preceding ‘the word or phrase 
which best completes it. Each counts 
4. Total 16. 

__a. All calendars are based on the 

motion of the 
1. wind and the air 
2. moon and the stars 
3. earth and the moon 
4. sun and the sea 

. All of the following calendars 
are currently in use, except the 
1. Hebrew 3. Gregorian 
2. Mayan 4. Mohammedan 
Under the proposed World Cal- 
endar, “Worldsday” would come 
just after . 
1. Feb. 28 3. Dec. 30 
2. June 30 4. Dec. 31 

. The group which recently de- 
ferred action on the World Cal- 
endar proposal, but will take up 
the question next year, is 
1. World Calendar Association 
2. U. N. General Assembly 
3. U. N. Security Council 
4. U. S. Congress 


My score_ Total score 


My name —— sci aasaaaa 
Quiz for issue of November 9, 1949 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


analyst (én a list)—A noun. An an- 
alyst is a person who studies a problem 
or situation carefully in order to deter- 
mine all its implications and effects. 

astrologer (as trél 6 jér)—A noun. An 
astrologer believes that the stars and 
planets directly influence human lives 


and events. He believes that he can pre- 
dict the future by studying the positions 
and movements of heavenly bodies. 
bazaar (ba zér)—A noun. A market 
place containing shops or stalls for sale 
of goods, especially in Oriental towns. 


BE A WORD MASON! 


How's your M.A. (mechanical apti- 
tude) with words? Word-building is one 
game you don’t outgrow even long after 
you have put away your building blocks 
and left the nursery for the classroom. 
Below are six definitions. Each is fol- 
lowed by a familiar “word block”; i.e., 
a prefix, root, or suffix. Complete the 
word defined by underlining the correct 


word block inside the parentheses. Now 
see how many original combinations you 
can work out by juggling the word 
blocks in and out of»parentheses, 


1. conclude from facts or premises 
in- ( -ter, -duct, -fer) 
. large block of stone 
mono- ( -lith, -chrome, -gram) 
3. give utterance to 
( e-, trans-, re- ) -mit 
. protest 
ex- ( -piate, -postulate, -patriate) 
. word of opposite meaning 
( syn-, ant-, pseud-) -onym 
. haughty : 
super- (-fluous, -ficial, -cilious) 





Think it Through! 


. ANT to read a good sea story? 
Mv brother Phil just finished 
Wind, Sand, and Stars.” 
“That’saot a sea story,” grinned Pete. 
“It’s about a pilot.” 
“Are you sure?” Jim looked puzzled. 
] liked this 


likes sea stories. He 
- 
I assumed it was a sea story. 


in k SC 
That was a casual conversation. But 
the mistake in Jim’s thinking is serious. 
Because his brother Phil likes sea stories 
doesn’t mean that sea stories are the 
likes. Phil might also 


stories, adventure stories, 


only stories he 
like baseball 
pioneer stories, etc. 

Here’s a chance to prove that your 
thinking is straighter than Jim’s. The 
thinking in the example below is in 
three Check the senteaces that 
will make the thinking in all three steps 


correct 


steps 
te] e 


1. Phil likes sea stories. 
Phil likes this book. 
This 
Therefore, this is a sea story. 
Therefore, Phil will like this 


hook 


is a sea story. 


Have you ever heard a conversation 


like this: “D 


Billy has sca 


ctor, please come quickly. 


his arms and scarlet fever causes a rash, 


doesn't it?” 


you see that the thinking is twist- 


ause scarlet fever causes a rash 
n't mean that any rash is caused by 
Billy may have a rash be- 
cause he ate something that didn’t agree 
with him. In the example below, check 
the statements that will make the think- 
ing straight 


scarlet fever 


1. Scarlet fever causes a rash. 
2. (a) Billy has a rash. 

Billy has scarlet fever. 
Therefore, Billy will have a 
r«} 

Billy 


Pherefore, has scarlet 


fever 


If you can get the right answers for | 
congratulations. Here are | 


both puzziers 
the answers 

re ‘az *(AUNa) 
puooses ‘gg ‘qz ojdurexe 4s 


“(14d ) 


THEY SAY— 
Dr. Edwin G. 
November 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, in 
“IT am not happy 
government slipping back 
into deficits as a way of life in a period 


Nourse, who retired 
1 as chairman of the Presi- 


a parting statement: 


Ww he n 


I set 
when production and employment are 
high, instead of putting its house in or- 
der and husbanding reserves to support 
the economy if less prosperous times 
overtake us.” 





let fever. He has a rash on | 





he started to write with two hands! 


THEY KNEW HE WAS not a slow thinker 
. . . but no one realized that he was a 
slow writer! 

His writing could never match the 
speed of his thoughts—and low grades 
were the penalty. 

But now he’s writing faster, keeping 
up with his thoughts—with rwo hands 
instead of one—on a Royal Portable. 

Give yourself the same chance! Ask 
for a Royal Portable! 

Magic* Margin! Position 
the carriage, flick the lever 
with one finger, and margin 
is automatically set. Only 
Royal has it! 
Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the 
contour of your finger tips. Make typ- 
ing easier, faster. 


GRAY MAGIC 


PORTABLE 


The standard typewriter in portable 
size! The Royal Portable has a fully 
standard keyboard in size, slope, and 
in distance between rows of keys, as 
well as in position of controls. 

Gray Magic is designed for beauty, 
built to maintain its looks and precision 
for years of rugged use! 

When high school students named 
their favorite typewriter, they chose 

* Royal more than 2 to 1 over any other 
make! 

See the Gray Magic Royal Portable 
at your dealer's today. See how simply, 
securely the Air-flight carrying case 
holds this truly portable typewriter! 
And see how easy it is to own one. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Made By the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 





Jackie Robinson is one of the fiercest com- 
petitors in baseball. A daring base-runner, 
steady fielder and dangerous clutch hit- 
ter--dackie was overwhelming choice for 
1949 National League All-Stars. 

“I'ma big eater at breakfast, especially 
says Robinson. 
“Those crisp whole wheat flakes with 


since I tried Wheaties’, 


milk and fruit are my favorite training 
dish.”” Join the champions tomorrow! 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Warren Spahn, ace Braves’ pitcher, gets 
a rubdown from trainer Charlie Lacks. 
Both are Wheaties men! 

Lacks—one of 16 Big League trainers 
who eat and recommend Wheaties—has 
enjoyed the “Breakfast of Champions” 
for twenty years! Nourishing—these 
100% whole wheat flakes. Second-help- 
ing good! Had your Wheaties today? 


Breakfast of Champions”? | 


“Wheaties” and *‘ Breakfast of ( are registered 
trade marks of General Mills. 


hampions 





The Queitin Boy 


Q. I'm trying to build up my muscles 
with special exercises. Is it better to 
exercise in the morning or before going 
to bed? 

A. Morning is the better time. Your 
body is fresh and rested and the ex- 
ercise won't be a strain. Besides, it is 
not a good idea to exercise strenuously 
before you go to bed. You should be 
relaxed if you want to sleep well. 


Q. Is it all right to eat soda crackers 
instead of bread? I want to reduce 


A. Soda crackers do not 
place of bread. Bread, especially whole 
grain breads are foods 
which provide energy as well as certain 
vitamins, and protein for 
growth. A slice of bread averages 75 


take the 
nourishing 


minerals, 


| calories. Soda crackers supply almost 


nothing but calories—25 calories each. 
But 
time? You should eat one or two slices 
of bread with your meals. Just be care- 
ful about what you put on the bread. 
Butter, jams, and gravies are fattening. 


who eats one soda cracker at a 


Q. Even when I powder my nose 
often, it still looks shiny and oily. Is 
there any kind of make-up that will 
cover the 


A. Instead of looking for new make- 
up, watch your diet to avoid greasy, 
fatty foods. Go on sweets. Double 
up on fruits and vegetables, and drink 


shine? 


easy 


juices instead of sodas. Wash your face 
often with warm water and soap, and 
rinse well with cold water. If you use 
be sure that your puff is ab- 
solutely clean 


powder 


- if questions about your 
health, send them to Ann White, “How’s 
Your Health?” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be dis- 
cussed in “The Question Box.” 


you have any 


Light of Your Life 

Have been “see-sick”? If 
you find frowning, peering, 
squinting, and headachy, better have 
an eye doctor examine you. Eyestrain 
may lead to more serious eye trouble. 

And speaking of eyes, let’s shed a 
little light on the subject. Dim light 
strains your eyes and slows down your 
learning speed. (And who wants to 


you ever 


vourself 


spend twice as long as necessary on his 
homework?) 

A shaded lamp with at least a 100- 
watt bulb provides a good light for 
studying. Set the lamp a little behind 
you and to one side, so that it does not 
cast a shadow. Do not let the light 
shine directly on your book or paper, as 
that will produce a glare. 

One more cue for a high eye-Q: 
Daylight is easier on the eyes than arti- 
ficial light. When studying during the 
day, if possible, move your desk or 
work table near a window, push aside 
the curtains, and let in the natural 
light. 


Molasses Brownies 


Watch the crowd go for these lus- 
cious brownies! Iron-rich molasses is a 
wonderful red-blood builder, too. 

Mix a 14 oz. can of condensed milk 
with % cup unsulphured molasses in a 
saucepan. Cook over low heat for 5 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Add 2 
cups graham-cracker crumbs, 1 cup 
peanuts, and mix. 

Line an 8-inch-square baking pan 
with waxed paper. Grease paper with 
butter or margarine and dust lightly 
with flour. Spread the mixture (it will 
be sticky) evenly in pan. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 325° F.) 25 minutes. 


Thaming Table Tips 


Jack C. Danilo- 
vich, Antioch 
(Calif.) H. S. foot- 
ball coach, says: 

“Breakfast should 
include cereal, fruit, 
at least egg, 
toast, and a glass 
of milk 

“If possible, eat 


one 


at least one hot Jack Danilovich 
food for lunch— 

soup or a hot dish from the school cafe 
teria one vegetable or salad, fresh 
fruit, bread, a dessert such as ice cream 
or pudding, and at least one glass of 
milk. If you carry a lunch, pack a raw 
vegetable and some fruit with your 
sandwiches. 

“For dinner, have one good-sized 
serving of meat, potato, and one other 
vegetable, a salad if possible, dessert, 
bread, milk. Forget sodas and 
candy until you've eaten a hearty meal.” 


and 





Dr. Robert Koch's 28th birthday in the year 1871 
was a lucky day for you. His wife gave him a present 
of a microscope. That present started Dr. Koch on 
a career of research that revolutionized the study 
of the causes of disease. And, of course, when 
scientists know the cause of your illnesses, they 
can much more easily find the prevention and cure. 

Koch first used his microscope to study anthrax, 
a deadly animal disease. Other scientists had seen 
queer rod-shaped objects in the blood of diseased 
cattle but no one had ever proved these objects 
were alive or that they caused the disease. 

Koch proved it. 

After many, many experiments he found a way 
of growing a colony of these rod-shaped creatures 
(bacilli). Then, with a few bacilli from this colony 
he started another. When he had done this eight 
times he was quite sure that the final colony con- 
tained no possible cause of anthrax other than 
the queer rod-shaped bacilli. He injected 
the bacilli from this last culture into a 
mouse. It died of anthrax! 

As Koch said, “As soon as the right 


SENIUS IN MEDICINE... NO. BIN 4 SERIES BY £. H. SQUIRE & CONS 


BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT... 
to Mankind 


method was found, discoveries came as easily as ripe 
apples from trees.”” Cause after cause of disease was 
tracked down by men of science. Koch himself 
discovered the deadly microbes which cause tuber- 
culosis and Asiatic cholera. He constantly improved 
methods of research, too. He found a way of photo- 
gtaphing microbes ... and of growing pure cul- 
tures, thus making the study of individual families 
of microbes easier and more conclusive 

Yes, Emmy Koch's microscope was more than 
a present to her husband . . . it was a present forever 
to mankind. 

Since 1858—13 years before Koch’s birthday 
present — E. R. Squibb & Sons has been making 
available the fruits of the discoveries of great men 
of medical science, and has developed, in its own 
research laboratories, new and better means of 
preventing and curing the ills of man. The name 
Squibb on any product, from the simplest home 

medicine cabinet product to the most 
complex antibiotic, means the purest, 
finest, most reliable product that science 


can create. 04.4.000 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 


Anesthetics + Biologicals 


« Antibiotics 


Sulfonamides - Endocrines 
Nutritional and Medical Specialties 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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CAREER CLUB 


A Way 


“— 


; 


(L ature 


‘It seemed to me the books balanced. | had six 
pages of assets and six pages of liabilities.” 


[" YOU'VE ever glanced through the 
He Wanted 


Sunda 


olumns of a large- 
probD- 


ids for 


city newspapel you've 

ibly noticed the large number of 
accountan 

ire in great de- 

industrial cities. in 

n Washington, D. C 

nment regu- 


phasis on sci 

é ness have in- 
ed the dem ind for ung men and 
I i way with figures. 


Successful Math Man 
Milt mn 
is a successful ac 

urned to the 
n Germany 
the Army 

ind experience 


il of 


Quinn — of 


” Milt said 


ind I took 


This has helped me 


must be 


countant 
with figures 
too,” Milt explained 
writes re- 
to express his 


Also 


} 
rai re- 


reque ntly 


riting 
Pititile 


rood 


1 
ersonality 


mixer 
] 

stressed the importance of 

, 

ind especially good eve 
countant must work 

time. He 


s nours at a 
; ; 
ilm and even-tempered. Ex- 


must 
usually are 


citable people not happy 


making routine checks ind surveys ail 
day 

Above all, an accountant should be 
scrupulously honest and trustworthy 
never tempted to take what doesn’t be- 
Milt added 


long to him,” 


How He Did It 


When Milt finished Hampton High, 
he took the four 
William and Mary ¢ 
He finished college just in time to join 
the Air ¢ rps as a Major 
Quinn received his discharge in Janu- 
uv, 1946, and accepted a job with a 
private accounting firm in Washington, 
D. ¢ | i week he went to 


Three nights 
night s« 


vear business course at 
lege in Virginia. 


lieutenant. 


hool to brush up on his ac- 


1 courses. 


1 
counting and » take 


He was ea 


idvance 


ing $250 a month 


All in a Day’s Work 


f 


irm 
svster vari- 
iacturing ¢ 
Milt made _ periodic 
lyses wudits) of the 
rds of 


cash on 


mp imles 


financial 

checked the 
and bonds ind the 
He made inventories 


, Lartal 
stores and hotels 


With Figures 


Other accountants in Milt's office pre- 
pared tax reports to send to the govern- 
ment and advised customers what to do 
about their tax problems. Sometimes 
they studied firms’ books to search for 
fraud or irregular practices in book- 
keeping. They prepared statements of 
profit and loss which showed the finan- 
cial condition of the business they were 
checking. 


The C. P. A. 


Some accountants in the Washington 
office had started in the business world 
as bookkeepers and clerks when they 
finished high school; but competition 
for jobs and promotion is keen for’ the 
inexperienced worker. 

Milt’s two bosses were both certified 
public accountants (C. P. A.’s). They 
had successfully passed rigorous state 
tests in accounting in order to be certi- 
fied. Some states require graduation 
from an approved four-year college and 
several years’ working experience for 
admission to the C, P. A. tests 

A certified public accountant can set 
up his own business, much as a lawyer 
does. He can work for the Government 
or he can take a full-time job with a 
private company. Many C. P. A.’s earn 
$100 or more a week. 

Milt left the private firm of account- 
ants in Washington to take a job with 
the Veterans Administration in Atlanta. 
Then the opportunity came to work for 
the Army in Germany. He 
moted rapidly and was earning nearly 
$600 a month when he finished his year 
Now he plans to accept one of 
Atlanta. 


Was pro- 


of duty 


several offers in 


Take Atccount of Yourself 


If a career in accounting appeals to 


vou, score vourself on the items in the 
list below 


WrewiaM Fave ., Vocational Editor 





1 can solve arithmetic problems with speed and accuracy 


1 am calm and patient; not easily excited 


I can be trusted to do a job thoroughly 


| am honest; not tempted to take others’ property 


| like to analyze facts and figures in order to learn what they mean 


My eyesight is good (or can be corrected by glasses) 


I can write reports which express my thoughts clearly 


| have a pleasing personality; get along well with other people _— 


Note: “Yes” answers indicate interest and aptitude only. They do 


you will be ao success in this field 





oh fy Heed 


Q. When a boy 
walks me home 
from a date, he ex- 
pects me to invite 
him in. But he 
stays and stays. My 
mother insists that 
1] be in bed by a 
certain hour. How 
can I keep the fam- 

Gay Head ily happy without 
being rude or unfriendly to my date? 


A. The lad who stays and stays with- 
out asking about the rules of the house 
is being a little rude himself. 

But to forestall any crises, you should 
tactfully announce the closing hour be- 
fore you hear Dad pacing the floor. 
When you arrive at the front steps, ex- 
plain cheerfully to Buck: “This family 
believes in blowing the candles out at 
eleven o'clock sharp, but eleven o'clock 
is a good half hour away. Till then, how 
about coming in and playing some 
rec ords?” 

Then Buck will know just how long 
he is welcome to stay. If this straight- 
from-the-shoulder explanation doesn’t 
make a dent in his shapely skull, you 
should remind him. You're still not be- 
ing rude when you say: “I could listen 
to Bill Laurence all night. Too bad this 
has to be the last platter. But if you 
come over next week, we can play that 
Burl Ives album I told you about.” 

Whatever your tactics for calling the 
end of a perfect date, don’t lay the 
blame on Mom’s shoulders. Don’t say 
resentfully, “My mother says I have to 
go to bed at eleven.” That's an eight- 
year-old’s excuse. Talk as if you were 
responsible for your own bedtime hour, 
and your date will respect you more; 
he'll know you aren't being coy when 
you Say it’s time to go. 


Q. Why do girls object to being in- 
vited out at the last minute? If I don't 
decide until Friday night that I want to 
go to the movies that night, I don't see 
why a girl should mind deciding on the 
spur of the moment whether she wants 
to go with me 


A. Since most boys do start dreaming 
of Friday night on Monday morning, 
it’s natural for Nora to suspect tHat 
you've been dialing the other girls’ 
numbers earlier in the week, and that 
hers was the bottommost name on your 
list. Most girls will play an occasional 


second fiddle—but fourth or fifth fiddle 
is a little hard on anyone's ego. 

Even if Nora is your first choice, it’s 
not very flattering to be asked at the 
eleventh hour. She’d like to think you've 
been looking forward to this date for 
several days. And she'd like to look for- 
ward to it, too. 

It also looks as if you didn’t consider 
her a very popular girl if you expect her 
to be dateless at eight o’clock on Friday 
night. 

You'll find that most girls will accept 
a last minute invite once in a while. But 
it's bad to make such timing a habit— 
at least, if you want to be rated as one 
of the smooth Joes. To be an important 
threat in the girls’ league, you have to 
make them feel] important. 


29 
OUR FRONT COVER 


Arab goatherds, rummaging through 
a cave near Jericho in eastern Palestine, 
made a wonderful discovery. In an 
earthen jar they found Hebrew scrolls, 
more than 2,000-years old, which are 
believed to be the oldest existing manu- 
scripts of any portion of the Bible in any 
language. One manuscript, a part of the 
book of Isaiah, shown in the photo- 
graph, has come to this country and has 
just been placed on display at the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington, D. C. 
The Rev. Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, 
Archbishop and Metropolitan of Jeru- 
salem and Trans-Jordan, is holding the 
manuscript. The writing is ancient He- 


brew script. —Harris & Ewing photo 








How to romance 


1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 
pirouette. You may not be a wooer of 
Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. oucn! This is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. 


a ballet dancer 


chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Collar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your features. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn't mind a couple 
of lessons if she plays teacher. 


4. Well! Seems this delightful danseuse 
has had enough dancing for today. Now she 
wants to sit them out. Who's complaining? 
MORAL: Dancing or romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand- 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs *« Underwear « Sports Shirts 





YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


Kids! Put new zip inte your sweaters, 
hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 
Make ‘em snappy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron 'Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters 5c each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd to stort the fad order today. Free 
with every order -letter and emblem pamphlet. 
PLAISTOW 23 


te FELT QRAFTERS new Hampsuire 
CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
ACADEMY mec ih a 


Illustration + Interior 

F Decoration + Cartooning 

" Art Essentiols + Commercial Art 

FINE ARTS IMustration « Drawing « Painting. 

Day, Eve., Set. and Sun. Classes. 
Founded 1902 

Corl Write for free Cotalgg 

t 

SAMMARAAMIEE 18 5. WICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, 1LLINOIS 





> oman . © Sell your ‘clecemates 
bp Ny ip 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40 commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St, | Scranton 5, Pa. 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


1 your Schoc e best line 
f GRADUATION NAME. ‘canos in the 
y 8 e re b.. pay 

Mod nth : 


‘ 
wild 

te CRAFT ‘CARD SPECIALTIES. ‘Box 
23- N. Pattsbureh 30. Pa 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 


D) sis si 


STAMPS 


‘ ’ 
What Are ‘Approvals’? 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers core advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals, 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ 
Each of these “approval” stamps hos a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘‘ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being care’ ful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you _return the stamps. 


500 STAMPS <2 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
up TO lSe ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75, New York 


STAM p WALLET. PLUe 


MARD to get HYDERBAD SET print 
ed PERFORATION GAUGE and MILLI- 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap 

plicants who send 1_ for mailing to 


FOR 
ONLY 








What ure hunt! Big pec’ Agha 
cluding airmails, pictorials and o! 5 wen e 0 aaa 4 over 
stamps worth up to 25c each This offer sent for 10e te approval 


paMESTOWN % STAMP CO., Dept, 38, sJemestown, N.Y, 





Port-au-Prince Issue 


The Republic of Haiti recently issued 
a set of eight 5-cent stamps to com- 
memorate the 200th vear since the 
founding of its capital, Port-au-Prince. 

Haiti occupies the western third of 
Hispaniola, West Indian island. 
When Port-au-Prince founded in 
1749, Haiti was known as Saint Dom- 
inique. At that time, it was a colony 
belonging to France. 

French had _ brought 
Negro slaves to Haiti from Africa. 
slaves, who worked on 
were treated cruelly. In the late 
they rebelled against the French 
a long period of bitter fighting, they 
defeated the French. In 1804, the 
slaves set up the Republic of Haiti, 
with Port-au-Prince as its capital. 

One of the Negro leaders and gen- 
erals who helped the slaves win their 
freedom was a former slave called Jean 
Jacques Dessalines. He became Haiti’s 
first president. Today he is a national 
hero of Haiti. 

The new Port-au-Prince stamps, one 
of which is shown below, bear his pic- 
ture. The stamps also show pictures of 
two other great and generals 
who helped colonies gain their freedom 
—George Washington and Simon Boli- 

The colors of the stamps are: red, 
orange, purple, blue, olive 
green, gray, and brown. 

On December 8, 1949, 
open month exposition, 
200th 


a large 
Was 


settlers many 
The 
plantations, 
1700s, 


After 


leaders 


green, 


Haiti will 
or fair, to 
celebrate the anniversary of the 
founding of Port-au-Prince. The U. S. 
and many nations of South America 
and Europe take part in the ex- 
position. They will build pavilions and 
display products of their people’s work 
in art, science, industry, farming, and 
so on. Haiti will build many 
pavilions to exhibit its own products. 

One special building will be used to 
display the stamps of all nations of 
the American Republics. 


a SI1X- 


will 


also 





Courtesy of @imbel Bros., N. Y. 
Washington, Dessalines, and 
Bolivar on new Heltian lesue, 


Difference of Opinion 


Hubby: “Honey, do you know who 
I'd marry if I had to do it all over 
again?” 

Wife: “No, who?” 

Hubby: “You.” 

Wife: “Oh, no, you wouldn't!” 


McCall Spirit 


Not Cynical, ls He? 


Buddy Basch, in a Senior Prom mag- 
azine article on how records are made, 
says, “The other day somebody told me 
about a new kind of phonograph record 
which will soon be on the market. This 
one spins at 999 revolutions per min- 
ute. It has a big hole where you usually 
find the label and a tiny label where 
the hole usually is. The music, instead 
of being recorded on either side of the 
disc, is recorded on the edge. The rec- 
ords have to be played on a special 
phonograph with a loudspeaker built in 
sideways for people who listen to music 
lying down.” 

P.S. He was only kidding! 
we think he was kidding. 


At least, 


Variation 


In a well-known literary agency, twe 
Finnish journalists have bobbed up si- 
multaneously with what they describe 
as “the absolutely exclusive, never-be- 
fore-told story of the real reason behind 
Tito’s break with the Comintern.” The 
agents are having a tough time decid- 
ing which Finn has the phony. 


Saturday Review of erature 








A \\ FREE CATALOG! 


9 Mustrated od! United States 
pe ation tor 


107 racals ‘iin, sostoel MASS. 


\ 
HARRIS & CO., 


United States Stamps 
DIFFERENT C 


F. S. TOWNSEND, 458 Norton Acetate 


New Haven 11, Conn 


55°. DIFF. UNITED sates Be 


eee PRESIDENTIALS 
e t teem ves. co 
plica for our 
FREE IG LISTS 
145- ‘H- z, Maplewood, N. J. 


T 
GAIN’ APPROV ‘ALS im —s fed 


w - C. Bookman, Box 


307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
You'll find scores of new stamps here for your collection! Big 
and little stamps! Bisected stamp! Commemoratives, triangles, 
high values! Bi-colored beauties, strange countries! Every stamp 
is different and one you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to approve! 
buyers! Write today-—get special lonian isiand stamp extra! 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





mY WORD! WHAT A BARGAINI 
200 BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS — ONLY Jel 
ALSO VALUABLE FREE PUBLICATIONS 
SEND TODAY! KENMORE STAMP CO. 
Arlington 74-B2, Mass 


500 STAMPS For Ooty 3 
to APPROVAL suvens. comtte 
stamps worth up to 25c 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., Box 23, LITTLETON, N.H. 
FREE to approval applicants; 
° also big bargain lists. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. ¥, 








Powerful Magnifying Glass 
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Compromise 


An American girl visiting in Paris be- 
fore the war went to a bureau which 
provided men as escorts. When informed 
that she could engage either a North- 
erner or a Southerner, she inquired what 
the difference was. Southerners, she was 


told, were gallant and debonair, while | 
Northerners were smooth talkers and | 


omantic, 

She hesitated a moment, then de- 
ided, “Ill take a Southerner from as far 
iorth as pe ssible.” 


Woodmen of the World Magazine 


Social Report 


The Daily Express i London once 
ssigned Michael Arlen to cover the 
Georges Carpentier-Joe Beckett prize 
fight. (Arlen, who never had seen a 
fight, was given the assignment only 
because he had just written a_best- 
selling book.) Arlen went to the ring- 
side wearing his customary bowler and 
cane, stiff collar and cuffs, and flower- 
in-lapel. His report of the fight began: 


“Mr. Beckett reached the center of | 


the ring. He bowed to me and I, as- 
suming that he thought I was Lord 
Lonsdale, bowed back. But then I dis- 


covered that Mr. Beckett’s bow was not | 


due to any recognition of me, but was 


the result of a severe blow to the | 


stomach rendered by Mr. Carpentier.” 
Quote 


Never? Well, Hardly Ever 


A clerk in a department store was 
serving a customer. The manager was 
strolling through the aisle and over- 
heard the clerk say, “No, madam, we 
haven't had any for a long time.” 

‘Oh, yes, we have,” interrupted the 
manager. “I'll send to the warehouse 
immediately and have some brought 
ver for you.” 


The lady looked startled, then burst 


out laughing and walked out of the | 


store. The manager reprimanded the 


clerk. “Never refuse anything; always | 


send out for it.” 
“Well, you see,” replied the clerk. 


“She said to me, “We haven't had any | 


rain lately.’” 
Classmate 


Sounds Better, Anyway 
Doctor: “Madam, your husband is 
suffering from voluntary inertia.” 
Wife: “Poor Robert. And I've al- 
ways accused him of being lazy.” 


thea Maringas from Bestovall News 


led 
—  apetpetanat 


OTBALL EQUIPMENT 


MacGregor Goldsmith is mighty proud 
of the hundreds of championship teams 
that use MacGregor Goldsmith sports 
equipment each year. It proves that All 
Americe considers MacGregor Goldsmith 
an importont member of the team. 

A 60-minute player in every game, 
MacGregor Goldsmith never lets you 
down. Look for the MacGregor Goldsmith 
name on the sports equipment you buy. 











% when you mean 


‘lying 


And we're not “‘lying’’ when we say that PLANTERS PEANUTS 
and the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK are the biggest buys on the candy 
counter. These crisp, delicious, salted peanuts not only make delight- 
ful eating—they are rich in vitamins and proteins, too! That's why so 
many people look for ““MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper of the peanuts 
they buy. PLANTERS gives you that extra between-meal nourish- 
ment you need for working, playing, or studying. 








TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Turkey 


Nov. 30 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Self-government in 
Turkey (Turkey Today, No. 6), 1949, 
free, Facts on Turkey, 1948, free, Mod- 
ern Turkey (31 pages), 1948, free, 
Turkish Information Office, 444 East 
52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. What 
Shall Be Turkey’s Role Between East 
and West?, by H. A. Kuyucak & Others 
(Town Meeting, Vol. 15, No. 16), 1949, 
10¢, Town Hall, Inc., 123 West 43rd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. The Repub- 
lic of Turkey, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 
1948, 12¢, United Nations Education 
Center, 334 Bond Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Turkey Grows Stronger 
With E. C. A. Funds,” J. G. Harrison, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
April 16, 1949. “Turkey: Outpost in the 
Cold War,” U. S. News, July 16, 1948. 
“No Stranger to Trouble,” P. Rashkov- 
sky, U.N. World, March, 1948. “Turkey: 
Aid for What?” Fortune, October, 1947. 
“Turkey, 1948,” W. S. Vucinich, Cur- 
rent History, January, 1949. 

BOOKS: Turkey, Old and New, by 
Selma Ekrem, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). 
Turkey, by Vernon Ives, $1.00 (Holi- 
day, 1945). Turkey: Key to the East, by 
Chester M. Tobin, $2.00 (Putnam, 
1944). Turkey, by Emil Lengyel, $3.75 
(Random House, 1941). 

FILMS: Turkey, 18 minutes, sale, 
March of Time Forum Edition, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Importance in international affairs due 
to location; history from Ottoman Em- 
pire to today’s struggle to maintain con- 
trol of Dardanelles; attempts to modern- 
ize economy and education. 

New Turkey, 30 minutes, silent, sale 
or rent. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Modernizing of agriculture and indus- 
try; Ankara. 


The Southwest 
Dec. 7, 
PAMPHLETS: Progressive Oklahoma 


Senior Scholastic, World Week 


(1948), Oklahoma Planning and Re- 
sources Board, State Capitol, Oklahoma 
City 5, Okla. Free. Lone Star State 
(1947), John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Boston, Mass. Free. 
BOOKS: The Southwest, Editors of 
Look (Houghton, Mifflin, 1947), $5. 
Big Country: Texas, Donald Day 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1947), $3.50. 
This Is the Place: Utah, Maurine Whip- 
ple (Knopf, 1945), $5. Short Grass 


Country, Stanley Vestal (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1941), $3. Pinon Country, 
Haniel Long (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1941), $3. 

ARTICLES: “Land of the Big Rich,” 
Fortune, April, 1948. “New American 
Market,” Business Week, July 26, 1947. 
“Southwest Has a New Crop of Super 
Rich,” Life, April 5, 1948. “Southwest: 
Rising Industrial Center,” U. S. News, 
October 29, 1948. “State of Colorado,” 
M. Sprague, American Mercury, June, 
1949. “Please! May We Join the 
U. S. A.?,” J. A. Bussey and N. M. Clark, 
Saturday Evening Post, May 21, 1949. 
“Case of the Transplanted Yankees,” 
G. S. Perry, Saturday Evening Post, 
June 4, 1949. “Power of the West,” For- 
tune, January, 1948. “Big Boom from 
Oklahoma,” M. W. Childs, Saturday 
Evening Post, April 9, 1949. 

FILMS: South Western States, 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Illinois. Life, resources, in- 
dustries, geographical factors in Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
Correlated filmstrip also available. Ari- 


3-T 


zona and Its Natural Resources, 38 min- 
utes, part color, loan, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Experiment Station, Graphic 
Services Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. (sponsored by Phelps 
Dodge Corp.). 

New Mexico, 10 minutes, color or 
black and white, sale. Dudley Pictures 
Corp. Santa Fe, lumber industry, cop- 
per mines, ranches. Oklahoma and Its 
Natural Resources, 26 minutes, loan, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Major industries, 
mineral wealth; brief history of state. 
Texas, 11 minutes, sale, March of Time 
Forum Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. History, important cities, 
famous men, border patrol, natural re- 
sources and agricultural products. Story 
of Texas and Its Natural Resources, 47 
minutes, loan, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(sponsored by Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.). 
Transportation, agriculture, cattle ranch- 
es, industries; emphasis on mineral in- 
dustry—petroleum, sulphur, tin, lead and 
magnesium. 

Utah, 10 minutes, color or black and 
white, sale, Dudley Pictures Corp. In- 
dustries of state; Salt Lake City. Water 
for Dry Land (Southwest, U. S. A.), 20 
minutes, sale, United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York. Dependence of 
man on water supply; effects of man’s 
control of water supply—irrigation, in- 
dustrial development. 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party and Buffet Supper 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
AND 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will be held on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1949. 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, and chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quantities 
are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore, Maryland 


§:30—7:30 P. M. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 

Buffalo, New York 
5:45—7:45 P. M. 


R.S.V.P. 


(Send acceptance form below. Admission by Guest Card only 
which will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


1 accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


National Council for the Social Studies convention 
National Council of Teachers of English convention 








Zone 


State 








Check magazine used: [] Senior Scholastic; (] World Week; (1) Junior Scholastic; 


(CD Practical English; () 


] Literary Cavalcade. 
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A Lesson Plan for “Adventure into the Past” 


(Pictorial insert in center of this issue) 


Aims 

1. To compare the life of modern 
teen-agers and their families with that of 
colonial young people and their families. 

2. To develop student appreciation 
for the progress America has made to- 
ward a better life for all in the past 300 
years through American freedom and 
enterprise. 

3. To emphasize that America offers 
numerous opportunities today for young 
people to go on “pioneering” in science, 
industry, and the arts. 

4. To encourage students to read 
more widely in American history and 
literature. 

5. To provide background material 
for a Thanksgiving program for assem- 
bly or the classroom. 


Student Activities 
A. For junior high and slow senior high 
students. 

1. Organize a dramatic reading of 
Adventure into the Past. No advance 
preparation is necessary. One student 
reads the part of modern Jane; another 
takes the part of Johnny; others act as 


narrators (to read the explanatory cap- 
tions) and take the roles of other char- 
acters in the story. 

2. Make a “Then and Now” scrap- 
book. Divide the class inte groups of 
four or five members. Each group writes 
one section of the scrapbook. The first 
section could be “Colonial Williams- 
burg”; the second page, “A Colonial 
Town House”; the third, “A Colonial 
Kitchen,” etc. Illustrate the articles 
with pictures clipped from Adventure 
into the Past and by original student 
art work. On opposite pages describé 
modern towns, city houses, kitchens, 
etc. (You can cut illustrations from pop- 
ular magazines.) 

3. Visit a downtown store to see mod- 
ern conveniences (radio, electric blan- 
ket, deep-freeze unit, electric washer, 
etc.) which a colonial family didn’t 
possess. Give a brief oral or written re- 
port on the appliance. 

4. Make a chart entitled “Inventions 
That Have Changed America.” On the 
left side list the inventions (electric 
dynamo, telegraph, telephone, electric 
light, sewing machine, automobile, air- 





English and social studies teachers 
often ask us: What is Scholastic Coach 
and who gets it? Scholastic Coach is a 
monthly magazine (September through 
June) for directors of physical educa- 
tion and coaches of athletic teams. One 
copy is sent free each month to all high 
schools with enrollments over 125. Addi- 
tional copies are sold at 25¢ each, $2 a 
year. Founded in 1931, it is supported 
largely by advertisers. Circulation is 
18,900 per month, of which 6,300 are 
purchased without solicitation. 

Another frequent question: Why do 
you ask me to renew my subscription to 
one of your magazines when I have 
transferred my order to another? Such 
letters sometimes refer to our “no brain, 
no think” addressograph system. Our 
answer is usually a plea of guilty, with 
regret. The time required to check every 
order against each of our magazines 
would slow up the handling of it, and 
speed is essential to good service for 
our teacher-subscribers. Also, if a teacher 


who used Senior Scholastic last year en- 
ters an order for World Week, we are 
not certain that the same teacher may 
not also place a renewal order for Senior. 
Many teachers use classroom quantities 
of more than one of our magazines. 
Many teachers say we ask them too 
often to renew their orders. But we have 
learned that increasing the frequency 
of the requests increases the percentage 
of renewals, so we keep everlastingly at 
you. Unlike you, most persons need the 
constant reminders. 

Q.: “Why does it take so long to get 
books I order?® A.: Every order for 
books—both through T-A-B Club and 
Scholastic Book Service—is processed 
the day we receive it. Labels and lists 
are sent that same day to our Chicago 
warehouse. Except on Saturdays, the 
orders are packed and shipped from 
there within 24 hours. Books, however, 
move slowly as most mail takes prece- 
dence over book post. Give us at least 
two weeks before you worry about your 
order. Q.: “Why is the warehouse in 
Chicago?” A.: Because the three pub- 
lishers we represent print their books in 
Chicago. 

Q.: “Why do you print your maga- 
zines in Dayton, Ohio?” Answer next 
week. ; 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





Layman, 
7 East Iath St. New York N.Y 











plane, radio, television, etc.) and across 
the top use these captions: Who In- 
vented It, When Invented, Importance 
of Invention. Fill in the chart using such 
standard encyclopedias as Compton's 
and World Book as references. 

5. Describe colonial life briefly. Base 

your report on your reading of Adventure 

into the Past and on books on colonial 
life. 

6. Describe how you imagine Ameri- 
cans homes will look 100 years from 
now. , 


B. For senior high school students. 


1. Write a skit for a Thanksgiving 
program in which a colonial boy and 
girl are the guests of your school. (They 
discuss modern homes, clothing, movies, 
radio programs, popular songs, etc., and 
compare them with the things colonial 
youth had.) 

2. Visit your school library and ask 
to see all the fiction books dealing with 
life in colonial America. Glance through 
the books and select the one you think 
most interesting to read for a book re- 
port. 

3. Give a brief oral or written report 
on the subject, “Pioneering Today.” 
Describe the opportunities for young 
people to forge ahead on such new fron- 
tiers as those offered in medicine (e.g., 
the common cold), atomic energy, sci- 
entific agriculture, and other fields. 
Write to the Public Relations Dept., 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. (sponsors of Adventure 
into the Past), for free copies of Elec- 
tronics, and other booklets on various 
phases of modern science. 

4. Acting as class secretary, write a 
letter for your teacher to order a free 
classroom set of George Washington's 
Railroad, 16-page booklet in cartoon 
style, which tells the story of the C. & O. 
Railway from colonial times to now. 
Send your letter to the Public Relations 
Department, C. & O. Railway, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

5. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question What does our free en- 
terprise system offer us today and for 
the future? (For information about two 
free pamphlets on this subject, see 
“Tools for: Teachers” in the Oct. 26 
issue of this magazine, page 3-T.) 





